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There are 15 different cable systems in Southern California’s Orange County. 
Even so, every time a home delivery customer in Orange County picks up a 
copy of our new TVRegister, that Register reader finds listings which are 
specific to his cable system. 

There’s more. Our new TVRegister is the only television magazine 
around that serves up a color-coded grid so readers can spot news, sports, 
movies at a glance. 

Southern California has come to expect innovation from The Orange 
County Register. There’s more to come. Stay tuned. 
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in flexo printing technology. 

And the recent combination of Motter 
Printing Press Co. with Publishers 
Equipment Co. into Motter Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corp., 
brings new size, strength, and capabilities 
to the industry. Together with our 
partners Windmoeller and Hoeischer and 
Koenig and Bauer, no one’s sold more 
flexo units worldwide. 


Motter Corporation. We're helping 
the newspaper industry look good 
on paper. 
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Editorial workshop 
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OCTOBER 

10-11—Society of Professional Journalists, Job Opportunities for Minorities 
Conference, Galt House East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

10-12—NENA Fall Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

11-14—Society of Professional Journalists, National Convention, Galt House 
East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

11-14—Women in Communications Inc., National Professional Conference, 
Las Vegas. 

12-14—Family Newspaper Conference, Sponsored by the New England 
Newspaper Association, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

14-17—International Newspaper Financial Executives Annual Convention 
and Exposition, New Orleans, La. 

14-17—Newspaper Research Council, Fall General Conference, Hilton 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

14-17—Inter-State Circulation Managers’ Association, Fall Conference, 
Mountain Laurel Resort, White Haven, Pa. 

14-18—IAPA 46th General Assembly, Kansas City, Mo. 

16-18—International Newspaper Group, Annual Conference, Sheraton Mea- 
dowlands Hotel, Newark, N.J. 

21-23—-Inland Press Association, 105th Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 
24—Newspaper Features Council, Board of Directors Meeting and Gen- 
eral Meeting, Le Grand Hotel, Montreal, Canada 
24-26—American Association of Sunday and Feature Editors Annual Con- 
vention, Le Grand Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 
27-31—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Annual 
Classified Sales Conference, Marriott Hotel, Newport, R.1. 
30-11/2—Associated Press Managing Editors, Annual Convention, Dallas, 
Texas. 


NOVEMBER 
7-9—Audit Bureau of Circulations, 76th Annual Conference, “Partners in 
Change,” Fairmont Hotel, Chicago. 
15-16—New England Association of Circulation Executives meeting, Shera- 
ton Tara Hotel, Framingham, Mass. 
15-17—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Annual Conference, 
Cliff House, Ogunquit, Maine. 
17—INMA International Board Meeting, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 
28-30—National Conference of Editorial Writers, Conference, “Changes in 
the C-~ amunist World,” University of Maryland, College Park. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


OCTOBER 

10-11—INAME Database Marketing Seminar, Washington Marriott, 
Washington, D.C. 

10-13—Newspaper Research Council 10th Annual Newcomers Workshop, 
Hilton Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

14-17—SNPA Foundation seminar on “Editing the Small Town Newspaper,” 
Savannah, Ga. 

19-21—Education Writers Association, Weekend Seminar for Education and 
Youth Reporters and Writers, Wingspread Conference Center, 
Racine, Wis. 

21-23—SNPA Workshop for Smaller Newspapers, Atlanta, Ga. 

27-28—Pennsylvania Women’s Press Association, Fall Seminar, Station 
Square, Pittsburgh. 


NOVEMBER 
7-8—Inland Press Association, Cost and Revenue Management Seminar, 
Inland Press Center, Chicago. 
11-14—SNPA Foundation, “Publishing a Quality Newspaper” Seminar, 
Columbia, S.C. 
11-16—2nd Annual NPPA Electronic Photojournalism Workshop, Sheraton 
Mission Palms Hotel, Tempe, Ariz. 
16-18—Mid America Press Institute, Copy Editing Seminar, Clarion Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
17—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Editorial Page Work- 
shop, Cliff House, Ogunquit, Maine. 
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By Roy H. Copperud 


Shakers, Quakers, Moonies No. 697 


A reader has raised the question whether the term 
Moonies, in reference to members of Sun Myung Moon’s 
Unification Church, is derogatory, disrespectful, or what. 
It is, however, in wide use and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no protest has been made by the church. Further- 
more, there is no question that the term is better known 
than the formal name. 

Historically, popular names have attached themselves 
to religious movements without consultation of their mem- 
bers. Quakers was applied very early to adherents of the 
Society of Friends. It was originally derisive, taken from 
the admonitions of the founder to “quake at the name of 
the Lord.” Shaker, short for Shaking Quakers, got their 
name because of trembling brought on by emotional stress 
of their devotions. Quaker survives in common use with 
no evident objection. Shaker Heights, Ohio, is named for 
the Shakers. 

To get back to Moonies, the term has been used without 
incident in pubiications of general circulation since at least 
1977. In an article on the Unification Church, the Los 
Angeles Times used Moonies in both headlines and text. 
Intellect magazine (April 1977) had the term on the cover, 
though in quotes. 


Wayward words 


Allan M. Lazarus, managing editor of The Times, 
Shreveport, writes: 

“In Editorial Workshop 693, you took issue with the use 
of garnished for garnisheed. As it happened, I did some 
research when a reader questioned my paper’s use of 
garnished in a headline. | found garnish in the fiscal sense 
in several dictionaries, including the original Oxford, 
whose oldest entry on this point is dated 1577. It is also in 
Webster II and the new Random House unabridged, 
whose entry says: 3. Law: a. to attach (as money due or 
property belonging to a debtor) by garnishment; gar- 
nishee. 

“An entry in the Dictionary of Finance and Investment 
Terms concurs and gives as an example ‘An employee’s 
wages will be garnished until the court-ordered debt is 
paid.” ” 

And I thought I had learned to check without fail. 

* * * 

Flattery, we have heard it said a thousand times, is 
insincere praise. Not necessarily. “What really flatters a 
man,” said G.B. Shaw, “is that you think him worth 
flattering.” 

Besides the definition of insincerity, American Heritage 
gives “to portray favorably; to show off becomingly or 
advantageously.” 

Then there was the thinker who observed, “Imitation is 
the sincerest form of television.” Not to say advertising. 


Texas daily shifts editions 


The Plano (Texas) Star-Courier will eliminate two edi- 
tions and the Mesquite News will publish weekly instead 
of biweekly, Harte-Hanks Community Newspapers 
announced. 

Beginning Oct. 3, the Star-Courier will publish Wednes- 
day through Sunday mornings. 

The newspaper now publishes afternoon editions Mon- 
day through Friday and morning editions on Saturday and 
Sunday. —AP 
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NEEDED THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


“We chose the GMA SLS-1000! Why? Because of GMA’s commitment 
to engineering and technical innovation for the newspaper mailroom.” 


¢ The High Speed SLS-1000® and SLS-40® Inserters - from two to forty hoppers and speeds from 25,000 to 40,000 cph 


¢ GMA Package Monitoring System™ (PMS) and Missed Insert Repair System™ (MIRS)—provides 1000 zone capability, 100% product 
and is the most advanced and proven Management and Production Control Reporting System available to the newspaper industry, 


¢ NEWS-GRIP™ Single Gripper Conveyor—Single copy control from p 
ASRS AS s ; folder to the SLS 1000® or SLS 40® and Counter Stacker, at speeds 
5 : oe 80,000 copies per hour 


© Press-to-Pocket™ (PTP) On-Line System—Main jackets up to 160 
pages delivered from the press to the pocket of the High speed 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40°® at press speeds. 


A Automatic Hopper Loaders—provides automatic 
and dt feeding of SLS-1000® and SLS-40°® 
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Female sportswriters 


Twelve years ago, a federal court judge ruled that female sports- 
writers have a constitutional right to enter players’ locker rooms to 
interview players and report the news. Since then, this has been a 
rule of the National Football League governing its member teams. 

Up until last week, the rule seems to have been quietly observed 
without a major incident. Some members of the New England Pat- 
riots ended all that with an outrageous display of sexual harassment 
of a female reporter. Apparently, emboldened by this, the coach of 
another professional football team barred female sportswriters from 
the locker room. 

League officials say they will deal with these infractions of the 
rules and uphold the law. In the meantime, however, why don’t these 
grown men stop acting like children and join the 20th century? 


Recycling newsprint 


According to the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
there are eight states that have passed laws either requiring use of 
recycled newsprint by newspapers or taxing the use of virgin news- 
print. Editor & Publisher has vigorously opposed these efforts of 
state legislatures to mandate the use of recycled paper under threat 
of penalty. The voluntary efforts of newspapers and their associa- 
tions would get better results, we said. 

Proof of this is the announcement last week that the Jefferson 
Smurfit Group will build and operate a plant in New York state to 
produce recycled newsprint. This is an outcome of the efforts of a 
New York State Task Force composed of newspaper publishers, 
state environmental and economic development officials and paper 
makers which E&P last winter hailed as a model for other states. 
With some investment by the publishers who have agreed to use the 
plant’s output, this is reported to be a $400 million project. 

According to ANPA, there are 15 other mill projects in the U.S. 
and Canada to be completed by 1992 which will add 3.7 million tons of 
recycled newsprint to the supply. There are at least 21 other recycl- 
ing projects under consideration, ANPA says. 

That’s the way to go. Private enterprise will produce the results 
some legislators are trying to force by law. 


National Newspaper Week 


National Newspaper Week will be observed Oct. 7-13. 

A lot of newsprint has gone through the presses since the News- 
paper Association Managers Inc. started it all in July 1940, by 
announcing the first National Newspaper Week would be observed 
Oct. 1 to 7 that year. 

The Week’s theme this year is “Free Press/Free Peuple, More 
News/More Views.” This is an event that newspapers large and small 
can embrace with pride. We hope they do because, if they don’t blow 
their own horns a little, no one else is going to do it for them. 
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Letters to the Editor 





What leaks? 


I have tried to stay out of the very 
public fight about The Stars and 
Stripes being waged by William Bart- 
man and Dewey Brackett, but a 
recent letter to your publication from 
Mr. Brackett touched a nerve and I 
feel I must respond. 

As editor of the European Stars 
and Stripes “Letters to the Editor” 
section for 11 years, I have firsthand 
knowledge about our policies on 
releasing names of letter writers who 
request their names be withheld. Con- 
trary to Mr. Brackett’s statement, 
“Even letters to the editor often had 
identities leaked to the public affairs 
officers before they were printed,” 
names are never “leaked” or other- 
wise released to anyone, not even to 
other staff members. We have intro- 
duced security measures in our com- 
puter so that people not employed in 
my office will be unable to learn the 
names and locations of writers. 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


London headquarters of the Asso- 
ciated Press just off Fleet Street was 
damaged when a bomb landed just 
outside the front door of the building. 
No one was hurt. Within 10 minutes, 
staff members were operating from a 
new office in a nearby newspaper 
plant. Three-and-a-half hours later 
the staff was back operating in its 
original offices. 


* * * 


E&P’s photography columnist, 
Jack Price, reported an increased 
demand from all military services for 
photographic personnel. News pho- 
tography, first introduced in journal- 
ism schools at the University of Okla- 
homa in 1936, is now being taught in 
almost every journalism school in the 
country. 


* * * 


The grievance committee of the 
Philadelphia Newspaper Guild has 
sought to compel a telegraph editor on 
the Evening Public Ledger to take a 
lunch hour whether he wants to or 
not. The complaint was made to man- 
agement without the consent of the 
editor who told E&P he would con- 
tinue to exercise his own judgment 
about where and when he takes his 
meals, unless told to do otherwise by 
management. 

From Editor & Publisher 
October 5, 1940 
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I believe it is very important for our 
readers to know we will keep their 
names confidential, especially given 
the military’s reputation for trying to 
control the thoughts and actions of its 
people. Many of our readers have told 
us that we are their only avenue for 
relief overseas that is not controlled 
by the military. In our other function 
as consumer advocates for our read- 
ers, it is very important to have this 
trust and to keep it. 

I use the example of a lieutenant 
general who wanted the name of a 
writer of a letter to the editor so he 
could “explain what he really meant” 
on a subject. I refused to give the 
name to his aides. My immediate 
supervisor refused as well. As the 
general took his complaint up the lad- 
der through the European Command, 
his attempts at pressure were 
rebuffed and the name of the writer 
was never given. In fact, no one at 
The Stars and Stripes, military or 
civilian, asked me for the name of this 
or any other writer who sought 
anonymity and, if they did, I would 
not respond. 

Maybe Mr. Brackett was referring 
only to the Pacific Stars and Stripes 
in his letter. If so, he should have 
made that clear. Blanket undocu- 
mented accusations such as he has 
made should be examined closely by 
your readers. 


KATHY CHIPMAN WICKER 





Thanks 


I am writing you to commend your 
magazine for profiling Graig Lynch, 
the blind sportswriter of the Chicago 
Sun Times, to demonstrate his ability, 
not his disability. 1 would urge dis- 
abled newspaper people and their 
newsroom editors to send more arti- 
cles to E&P to show all newspaper 
people that disabled people can do a 
variety of jobs in the large and small 
newspaper newsrooms across Amer- 
ica. This will make it easy on disabled 
people when it comes to hiring. 

The new consumer organization for 
all disabled newspaper people and 
others, the Disabled Journalists of 
America, is always promoting new 
employment opportunities for dis- 
abled newspaper people entering the 
workplace and are already working in 
our nation’s newsrooms. I salute 
E&P for heiping to make this happen. 

The organization is waiting for 
more computer equipment to arrive to 
enable a quarterly newsletter to be 
published. It also welcomes the 
opportunity to work with everyone in 
the newspaper field to deliver more 
employment opportunities to quali- 
fied disabled newspaper people. 
Please continue to be the leading 
trade newspaper magazine in Amer- 
ica that will be progressive in the 
newspaper field. 


DAVID SHAPIRO 


(Shapiro is founder of Disabled 
Journalists of America.) 
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That's how the Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
cover Dixie. Follow all the Cox newspapers... 

not to mention Andrew Glass, Jim Fain and Joe 
Murray... in our daily report. 


For details call Peggy Walsh at 212-556-1927 or 
John Brewer at 1-800-972-3550. 
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and other (attracting valuable readers). 


stocks in too TIRED OLD FORMAT. financial data. CustomStocks/2000 is 








little space? Are you spending 
too much time and money 
publishing unread tables? Are 
you still chained to yesterday's 
graphic format? 

If you’re ready for a big 
breakout, you’re ready for 
CustomStocks/2000 from UPI. 

This powerful PC software 
links you into UPI’s 9600-baud 
Market Data Service and gives 
you control over the selection 


With this software, you decide supported by on-site training, 
which financial tables to publish, full documentation and up- 
which local stocks or industry grades from UPI. 
groups to include, which stocks So if your financial page is 
are highlighted and which still a prisoner of the past, call 
are deleted. And the changes 1-800-UPI-8870. And escape to the 
become automatic. future with CustomStocks/2000. 

Your entire financial page is 
designed, laid out and typeset 
on one PC. You will be auto- 


mated (saving valuable time), WIRE INTO 
you can reduce your print THE FUTURE. 
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Neuharth to newspapers: 





Stop crying and raise prices 


By George Garneau 


If newspapers had priced circula- 
tion more aggressively, they would 
not be crying so loudly about declin- 
ing profits, according to retired Gan- 
nett Co. Inc. chairman Allen H. Neu- 
harth. 

Tired of gloomy headlines about 
the newspaper business, Neuharth 
said newspaper corporations should 
stop crying — about decreasing 
advertising, readership and profits — 
and start improving their newspapers 
and charging readers more. 

“Every public newspaper com- 
pany could have avoided or curtailed 
the current profit slump if manage- 
ment stopped blaming advertisers and 
instead prudently priced its products 
to the reader,” Neuharth told the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s 87th annual convention 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“The solution to your profit 
squeeze is simple. Put more news in 
your newspaper and charge more for 
it. Then readers and shareholders 
alike will benefit,” he said. 

Asserting that executives at pub- 
licly held newspaper corporations 
have “an obligation” to maintain the 
press’s financial health, Neuharth 
blamed “cautious corporate bean 
counters” for newspapers’ current 
predicament: cost cutting to make up 
for stagnant ad revenue. 

“You cannot save your way to 
prosperity, as bean counters con- 
tend,” Neuharth said. “You should 
take more pride in spending the 
money necessary to improve your 
products, price them accordingly, 
and sell your way to success.” 

Spurred by a headline in the Colo- 
rado Springs Gazette Telegraph, 
“Publishers Mourn Loss of Newspa- 
per Readers,” Neuharth took issue 
with the public handwringing by 
newspapers over declining readership 
and profits. 

“The cries have gotten louder,” 


Neuharth said, “The biggest newspa- 








Allen Neuharth departs from the 
aircraft that was used during his “Jet- 
Capade” promotion a few years ago 
when he was Gannett chairman. 


per companies are doing the loudest 
crying.” 

Avoiding names, his barbs ap- 
peared aimed, at least in part, at Gan- 
nett, the biggest U.S. newspaper cor- 
poration. He quoted nearly verbatim 
a Gannett statement blaming the 
worst ad environment in 20 years for 





50¢ or more, he said. 

Neuharth’s creation, Gannett’s 
USA Today, an early pioneer of the 
50¢ cover price, was founded on the 
theory that readers and advertisers 
should share costs equally, Neuharth 
said after his address. 


He conceded that circulation 
prices — which contribute an aver- 
age of 22% of newspaper revenue — 
would not eliminate newspapers’ prof- 
it declines, but said added revenue 
would surely help. 

Of more than 1,600 U.S. dailies, 64 
charge 50¢, and nearly 800 cost a 
quarter or less, Neuharth said. 


Newspapers, ice cream, candy and 
soda used to cost a nickel, Neuharth 
said, but while price tags on those 
other items have soared to 75¢, nearly 
half of the nation’s newspapers still 
cost a quarter, including such 
respected titles as the Boston Globe, 
Miami Herald, Washington Post and 
Los Angeles Times. 

He blamed the reluctance to hike 
prices to readers on newspapers’ 
“traditional” view that advertisers 
should pay the bulk of costs. 

Neuharth credited smaller papers 
such as the Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette, 
Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, Paducah 
(Ky.) Sun and Yakima (Wash.) Her- 
ald Repubiic for recognizing their 
value and charging S50¢. 

Similarly, the New York Times 





“You cannot save your way to prosperity, as bean 
counters contend,” Neuharth said. 





its first quarterly profit decline in 22 
years. 

The Gazette Telegraph story fea- 
tured Knight Ridder Inc.’s 25/43 proj- 
ect, aimed at reversing the diminish- 
ing use of newspapers in society by 
winning younger readers. 

Every good newspaper should cost 





made “a very smart move” by raising 
prices of some national editions to 75¢ 
from 50¢, he said. 

Publishers “will find little or no 
resistance to higher-priced newspa- 
pers because people !:now they are 
the most underpriced bargain in 

(Continued on page 8) 




















Raise 


(Continued from page 7) 





town,” Neuharth said. 


While Neuharth’s message was not 
new — he has been making similar 
admonitions for years — declining 
profits reported by virtually all pub- 
licly traded newspaper corporations 
put new pressure to increase circula- 
tion revenue, especialiy as the retail 
industry, the backbone of newspaper 
revenue, has consolidated and com- 
peting advertising media have 
emerged. 

Neuharth distinguished newspa- 


Single-copy price hikes 


To raise or not to raise; penetration vs. profiis; 
struggling for readers, newspapers weigh price hikes 


By George Garneau 


Former Gannett chairman Allen H. 
Neuharth may have been preaching to 
the converted by repeating his stand- 
ing challenge to make readers pay 
more for newspapers. 

In the audience at the recent South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion in Colorado Springs, Colo., was 
Lewis Owens, publisher of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Herald-Leader, which in 
September raised single-copy prices 
42% — from 35¢ to 50¢. 

It was the first single-copy increase 
in five years and was accompanied by 
a regular home-delivery increase of 
19¢, to $3.30 a week. 

More importantly, it reflected a 
basic shift from the traditionai 
strategy of making advertisers pay the 
overwhelming share of the cost of 
publishing newspapers, currently 
78% on average. 

“We think circulation should be 
responsible for a larger portion of the 
revenue stream,” Owens said.” 

In an interview after the conven- 
tion, he cited increasing costs of 
newsprint and operations as reasons 
for the increases. 

More fundamentally, revenue 
increases were needed to pay for 
product improvements and to make 
up for the prospect of limited ad 
revenue increases in the near fu- 
ture. 

“We think if you give readers a 








pers’ declining penetration — from 
99% of U.S. households receiving a 
paper 20 years ago to 64% now — 
from total circulation, which is at an 
alt-time high of more than 60 million. 

“News-hungry readers are buying 


more newspapers than ever,” he said. - 


One reason young people read 
newspapers less is that there are 
fewer Newspapers in Education pro- 
grams now than there were 10 years 
ago, Neuharth said, “because the 
bean counters cut them out.” 

Calling that position shortsighted, 
he singled out the New York Times, 
where “bean counters” canceled 
what was one of the biggest NIE pro- 
grams in the country — because it 
produced no revenue, he said. 


better newspaper, they will pay for 
it,” Owens said. 

“It’s not a question of charging 
more and putting the money in your 
pocket. It’s a question of trying to 
grow your newspaper. We believe in 
putting a healthy share of the 








Times spokesman Bill Adler coun- 
tered that the Times “has continued 
to support NIE.” 


Although a separate education 
department disbanded some years 
ago, many of those functions, includ- 
ing a “very aggressive outreach into 
colleges and universities,” have been 
revived in the past several years 
under the circulation department, 
Adler said. 


Neuharth urged newspapers to 
“invest in future young readers” by 
funding NIE programs. He pointed to 
USA Today which, he said, has the 
youngest readership of any U.S. 
paper, and has been committed since 
its founding to NIE programs. 


due to the price hike. 

No decline was recorded for home 
delivery, Owens said. 

He predicted more papers in the 
next year would raise single-copy 
prices to S50¢. 


“I don’t see it happening yet, but | 





“We haven't had a [single-copy] price increase for 
nine years. If you go nine years and double your 
price, you’re not doing an awful lot more than 
catching up with inflation.” 





increases back into the product.” 

The Herald-Leader in the last sev- 
eral years has added 25 news staffers, 
expanded the news hole and added 
features such as a Monday business 
section, a new television book and 
more sports coverage. 

Papers from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Louisville, Ky., each about 70 miles 
away, cost 35¢ in the area, and 
national papers such as the Wall 
Street Journal, USA Today and the 
New York Times all cost 50¢, he said. 

The single-copy increase was 
delayed as long as possible to avoid 
awkward coin combinations. 

So far, negative effects have been 
“minimal” Owens said. With daily 
circulation about 125,000, single- 
copy sales around 22,000 dipped 
about 10%, though not necessarily all 





believe we'll see it happening more,” 
he said. 

Newspapers have normally been 
loath to raise circulation prices 
because their major revenue — about 
80% — comes from delivering read- 
ers to advertisers, not newspapers to 
readers. Also, newspapers are price- 
sensitive, with price increases usually 
leading to circulation drops, which 
depress ad rates. In competitive 
markets circulation pricing is more 
delicate. 

Circulation price increases are 
made cautiously in the best of times — 
more so at a time when newspapers are 
struggling desperately to expand cir- 
culation to catch up to population 
increases. 

One key factor, circulation execu- 
tives say, is: Readers have grown 
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accustomed to paying little for news- 
papers. 

Nevertheless, as the go-go ’80s end 
and the whoa-whoa ’90s begin, some 
papers have begun hiking single-copy 
prices, and projections call for circu- 
lation revenue to grow faster than ad 
revenue in the next few years. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail raised 
its single-copy price a healthy 100% in 
September — to 50¢. 

But the move was not a philo- 
sophical shifting of costs to readers, 
said Nigel Pleasants, director of read- 
ership development. 

“We haven't had a [single-copy] 
price increase for nine years,” he 
said. “If you go nine years and double 
your price, you’re not doing an awful 
lot more than catching up with infla- 
tion.” 

He expected the price increase 
would not change the balance of 
revenue, which will remain about 
80% advertising 20% circulation. 

The increase in metropolitan 
Toronto follows similar increases 
years ago outside the city. 

In Toronto, the Globe & Mail’s 
competitors, the Toronto Star and 
Toronto Sun, charge 35¢ for weekday 
editions. 

The Globe and Mail has added glos- 
sy magazines over the years and now 
distributes 40 of them a year with the 
paper on subjects such as business, 
feshion and cities. 

Reception has been about “as 
expected,” Pleasants said. A slight 
drop in newsrack sales has been offset 
by increased promotional sales, such 
as corporate subscriptions to airlines 
and hotels. 

While a small drop in circulation is 
expected, Pleasants said, “Frankly, if 
anyone resists paying 50¢ for a paper, 





they are not in our target group. If 
they are our kind of readers, they'll 
come back to us.” 

Other papers take a different tack. 

At the Washington Post, one of the 
nation’s most successful newspapers 
in terms of market share and penetra- 
tion, the philosophy is to build circu- 
lation and expand penetration, not 
necessarily to maximize short-term 
profits, vice president and business 
manager Ted Lutz said. 

Aggressive circulation pricing is 
not part of the strategy. The cover 
price has been 25¢ since 1981. 

“The ultimate success of a fran- 
chise is circulation penetration,” 
Lutz said. “We don’t feel the 
response for success is gunning the 
price.” 

While cost increases are expected 
in postage, newsprint and oil prod- 
ucts, Lutz said, “We look at pricing 
through the prism of circulation pene- 
tration, which we consider the long- 
term franchise.” 

Likewise, The Star-Ledger in New- 
ark, N.J., has built itself over the 
years into the unofficial statewide 
paper, circulating about 425,000 
copies daily and 675,000 Sunday of a 
thick metropolitan newspaper. If a 
quarter is a bargain, the Star-Ledger 
is a super deal, selling for 15¢ daily 
and 35¢ Sunday. 

Publisher Donald Newhouse de- 
clined to comment. 

J. Carroll Dadisman, publisher of 
the Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat, 
agreed newspapers are underpriced 
but said the competitive Florida mar- 
ket makes it “very difficult” to raise 
single-copy prices above the current 
25¢. 


International Circulation Managers 
Association director Joseph Forsee 





noted “some indication” of newspa- 
pers raising single-copy prices — his 
figures said more than 100 dailies are 
up to 50¢ — but a “flattening out” of 
home-delivery rates, which account 
for 75% to 80% of total U.S. newspa- 
per circulation. 


Nevertheless, the outlook is for 
more aggressive circulation pricing as 
ad growth remains soft for the next 
several years. 

“[A] weak advertising market is 
expected to induce publishers to aug- 
ment their revenues by charging read- 
ers still higher prices,” concludes a 
five-year forecast by New York 
investment bankers Veronis Suhler & 
Associates. 

Total spending on circulation will 
increase by 5.9% a year through 1994, 
up from 4.3% for 1984-89, while the 
rate of ad growth will remain static, 
the forecast projects. 


The price of an average daily news- 
paper last year rose to 30¢, from 25¢ in 
1984. The forecast says the average 
daily will cost 37¢ by 1994, when the 
average Sunday paper will cost more 
than $1.25, up from 95¢ last year. 

Affirming the price sensitivity of 
newspapers, Veronis Suhler says that 
when weekday papers raised their 
prices ahead of inflation, circulation 
dropped by 0.4%, but when increases 
trailed inflation, circulation grew 
0.2%. For Sunday papers, price hikes 
below inflation resulted in 3.2% 
higher circulation, while price hikes 
exceeding inflation slowed circula- 
tion growth to 1.5%. 


Despite publisher and reader resis- 
tance, Dadisman of the Tallahassee 
Democrat said price increases, at 
least for single copies, are “not too far 
in the future for most of us.” 





Gannett Foundation chairman 
Allen H. Neuharth defended the 
foundation’s purchase of 2,000 copies 
of his memoirs and its decision to sell 
its 10% stake in Gannett Co. Inc. 

The retired Gannett Co. chairman 
and chief executive, responding to 
questions at the recent Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in September, said he “had 
nothing to do with” the foundation’s 
purchase of Confessions of an 
S.O.B. 

The books were bought by Gannett 
newspaper executives at bookstores 








around the country, an apparent. 


attempt to keep it on best-seller lists 
which survey retail bookstores. 

The foundation reimbursed the 
executives and donated the books to 
colleges. 

“That’s not how you make the 
best-seller list,” Neuharth said. 

He said authors are permitted to 
buy no more than 50 books at dis- 
count from publishers and the pur- 
chases were made at discount stores 
for an average of $16 each, he said, a 
savings off the cover price. 

He said he reimbursed the founda- 
tion for royalties he earned on the 
purchases. 

Neuharth derided the Washington 
Post, one of his favorite targets, for 
running the story — “what they con- 





Neuharth defends book buys, stock offering 


By George Garneau 


sidered investigative reporting’ —on 
its front page in the midst of the cur- 
rent Mideast crisis (E&P, Sept. 15, P. 
16). 

He called the story part of a game 
that “permits someone you've picked 
on to get back at you.” 

Neuharth also denied trying to buy 
Gannett and defended the founda- 
tion’s decision to put up for sale its 
10% stake in Gannett. 

Because Gannett stock did not 
yield high enough returns, the founda- 
tion, which used to own 20% of Gan- 
nett, had been gradually selling 
shares — “nibbling itseif to death” — 
in order to raise enough money to 
give away the minimum amount re- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By Ann Marie Kerwin 


On Sept. 17, Lisa Olson went to 
work. She opened the door, and 
walked into the New England 
Patriots’ locker room looking for an 
interview. 

She did not know then that she 
would become the one sought after 
for interviews on talk shows, national 
news shows, and for other newspa- 
pers. She did not know she would end 
up writing a story about herself rather 
than the Patriots. 

Or that she would become part of a 


umnists and women’s groups around 
the country. 

Or that the call for a boycott of 
Remington products and the Patriots 
would be sounded. 

Or that she would gain all this atten- 
tion by being embarrassed and ridi- 
culed by certain players and team 
owner Victor Kiam, who would later 
embarrass themselves and become 
the subjects of ridicule. 

Olson, a Boston Herald sports 
reporter in her first season covering 
the Patriots, was interviewing Mau- 
rice Hurst in the locker room after a 
practice when she said several play- 
ers “positioned themselves inches 
away from my face and dared me to 
touch their private parts” while yell- 
ing lewd comments such as “Is this 
what you want?” The only one Olson 
has. positively identified is Zeke 
Mowatt, tight end. 

Since the incident occurred, a 
media feeding frenzy descended upon 
Olson, Kiam and the Patriots, result- 
ing in articles, columns, editorials, tv 
shows and even full-page ads con- 
demning, reporting and apologizing 
for “Lisagate,” so coined by Steve 
Serby, sports columnist for the New 
York Post. 

In response to demands by the Her- 
ald and sportwriters’ groups for an 
investigation, Paul Tagliabue, 
National Football League commis- 
sioner, has appointed Philip Hey- 
mann, a Harvard Law School profes- 
sor and former chief of the Criminal 
Division of the United States Justice 
Department, to look into the matter. 
He will report directly to Tagliabue 
and says he does not intend to discuss 
the details of his investigation pub- 
licly. 





movement championed by sports col- | 





Lisa Olson interviewing Patriot 
player Irving Fryar. 
Boston Herald photo 


Tagliabue has ordered Kiam to 
keep his staff at status quo until after 
the investigation is completed. 

Kiam, until Tagliabue stepped in, 
had reportedly planned to dismiss 
general manager Patrick Sullivan and 
Jim Oldham, director of media rela- 
tions, for not fully informing him of 
the details surrounding the incident 
and its seriousness. 





Harassment in the locker room 


National Football League commissioner appoints special investigator 
to look into the incident involving Boston Herald reporter Lisa Olson 


that “there is no excuse for what hap- 
pened in the locker room.” An apol- 
ogy to Olson was included and he said 
he supported the NFL’s investigation 
of the incident one hundred percent. 

However, it was Kiam who, in the 
locker room following the Patriots’ 
Sept. 23 game, had reportedly 
described Olson to friends as “a 
classic bitch.” 

In Kiam’s full-page ads he denied 
making that derogatory remark. 
Instead, he said, he called her, at 
worst, “aggressive.” 

The ad contained statements from a 
few of his friends who claim to have 
been with him in the locker room at 
the time the incident occurred and 
they supported his denial of making 
the derogatory statement. 

A story in the Herald, which ran 
next to Kiam’s ad, listed three report- 
ers who stood behind their reporting 
of the quote. 

In a Mike Lupica column in The 
National on Oct. 2, Tom Archdea- 
con, a sportswriter for the Dayton 
(Ohio) Daily News, insisted that he 
was within earshot of Kiam when he 
made his “classic bitch” remark to 
friends as Olson was walking away. 

The disputed comment was attrib- 
uted to Kiam on Sept. 23 after Olson 





“This incident was outside the realm of usual 
narcissistic locker-room behavior,” Sales said. “They 
publicly humiliated her, so they should have to be 
publicly accountable for this.” 





Kiam claimed he did not know any- 
thing about the incident involving 
Olson and the players until Sept. 22 
when Herald reporter Kevin Mannix 
called and asked him about it. 

Kiam had breakfast with Olson and 
Herald sports editor Robert Sales on 
Sept. 30 where he apologized to Olson 
and said he “knew what an extraordi- 
narily trying period this was for her 
and how I admired her courage and 
guts.” 

Kiam, on advice of his public rela- 
tions man Howard Rubenstein, also 
bought full-page ads in the Sept. 30 
New York Times, the Boston Globe 
and in the Herald in which he stated 





entered the Patriots’ locker room fol- 
lowing their 41-7 loss to the Cincinnati 
Bengals. A Patriot security official 
was assigned to be at her shoulder at 
all times. Kiam was standing by the 
entrance and, when he looked at 
Olson, she asked, “Do you want to 
watch me or follow me around?” 
Kiam replied, “I’m not here for you, 
I’m here for the team.” 

As she walked away, Kiam is 
reported turning to a friend and say- 
ing, “What a classic bitch! No won- 
der the players can’t stand her.” 

The next day, Kiam’s inflamma- 
tory comment and others stated to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The National Football League said 
Oct. 2 that Cincinnati coach Sam 
Wyche will be heavily fined for bar- 
ring a woman reporter from the Ben- 
gals’ locker room — the second con- 
troversy this season involving the 
league and female sportswriters. 

Denise Tom of USA Today said she 
was blocked by a security guard when 
she tried to enter the room following 
the Bengals’ 31-16 loss to the Seattle 
Seahawks on Monday night. 

“It’s a clear violation of a warning 
he received from Pete Rozelle two 
years ago and from me last year about 





newspaper intended to protest “what 
is clearly against stated league pol- 
icy. 

“There is a big irony here in that 
before the game Denise Tom was one 
of the reporters who sat in with 
Tagliabue when he reiterated league 
policy and practice,” Policinski said. 

“To be faced with this hours later is 
ridiculous. Denise Tom is a profes- 
sional who has covered the NFL for 
six years. She had already been in 
Seattle’s locker room when we went 
to Cincinnati's and was barred. Sam 
Wyche was clearly aware of this.” 





In Boston, Herald sports editor Bob Sales said he 
was “flabbergasted” by Wyche’s actions. 
“Where’s he been all week?” he said. 





such things,” Commissioner Paul 
Tagliabue said. 

“If he wants to make a stand on the 
issue, he can make a stand on the issue. 
He will be fined very heavily for it. If 
he wants to quit, he can quit, because 
he has been warned twice already.” 

Wyche, known for often losing his 
temper after losses, was fined $3,000 
by the NFL last season for barring all 
reporters from the locker room after a 
24-17 loss to Seattle. 

“I think it’s a product of emotion,” 
Tagliabue said at a breakfast meeting 
with Seattle businessmen. “Sam doesn’t 
like to lose, none of our coaches do. 

“Last year, | fined him a substan- 
tial amount because he closed the 
locker room. | don't know much 
about what occurred last night but, if 
he did do what he is alleged to have 
done, he will be getting a very sub- 
stantial fine this week. 

“It bothers me that people who are 
adults in leadership positions do 
things like this. They should be able to 
comply with league policy.” 

Ironically, Tagliabue met with 
reporters, including Tom, prior to the 
Monday night game and repeated his 
earlier statement that the NFL's pol- 
icy is to give women reporters the 
same access as men. 

Gene Policinski, managing editor 

for sports at USA Today, said the 








In an interview with the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Wyche admitted barring 
Tom from the locker room because 
“Our guys don’t want a woman to 
walk into a situation like that.” 

“I am not doing that to these 
guys,” Wyche told reporter Enquirer 
Tim Smith. “I’m not doing it to their 
wives. I'll be out of this business 
before I do that.” 

Wyche did not return a telephone 

message left in his Seattle hotel room 
Tuesday. The team is practicing on 
the West Coast because the Bengals 
play the Los Angeles Rams on Sun- 
day. 
Wyche told the Enquirer he 
extended every courtesy to Tom, 
even asking quarterback Boomer 
Esiason to come out of the locker 
room to do an interview with her. 
Esiason complied. 

Smith said Wyche was told that a 
woman had been in the Bengals 
locker room last week. 

“I wasn’t aware of that,” Wyche 
said. 

Barbara Barker said she was in Cin- 
cinnati four weeks ago when she 
traveled out there with the Jets and 
she entered the Bengals’ locker room 
with no trouble. She did go later, after 
she had spent approximately half an 
hour in the Jets locker room. Very 
few players were left, and no coaches. 





Here we go again! 


Cincinnati Bengals coach in hot water for keeping 
female sportswriter out of the team’s locker room 


No women are currently assigned 
to cover the Bengals, but women 
reporters covered the team without 
incident during the 1988 playoffs and 
the Super Bowl. 

In Boston, Herald sports editor 
Bob Sales said he was “flabber- 
gasted” by Wyche’s actions. 

“Where’s he been all week?” he 
said. 

Sales noted the difference between 
what happened to Tom and what hap- 
pened to Olson. 

“The issue is the brutalization of 
Lisa Olson,” he said. “There’s no 
issue of women in locker rooms. 
That's been settled.” 

— AP 


Boston Globe 
first reported 
Olson incident 


In what has proven to be a widely 
documented incident involving one of 
its own, the Boston Herald was not 
the one to break the story of sports- 
writer Lisa Olson and her clash with 
the New England Patriots. 

The first item about the alleged 
Sept. 17 verbal sexual harassment 
appeared in the Boston Globe on 
Sept. 20. 

“We wanted to retain Lisa's pro- 
fessional efficiency,” Robert Sales, 
Herald sports editor said. 

Olson said in her firsthand account 
that she had asked Sales “to handle 
things diplomatically and quietly. | 
did not want to become the story, not 
because I wanted to protect the 
Patriots’ reputation, but because | 
wanted to be able to continue doing 
my job.” 

“We weren't going to identify her 
because she didn't want us to,” Sales 
said. “It's important to do what the 
victim wants in this kind of situation. 
What happened to her is tantamount 
to being a rape victim.” 

After the Globe wrote a column 
disparaging the Herald for not sup- 
porting Olson, and Sales knew that 
the story was running in other news- 
papers, he realized Olson had become 
the story. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By George Garneau 


The Gannett Foundation — the 
largest shareholder in Gannett Co. 
Inc. — picked a bad time to put its 
10% stake on the market. 

The foundation refused Gannett 
Co.'s verbal offer in early June of 41% 
a share, the market value at the time. 

By the time of Gannett Co.'s sixth 
and most recent offer Sept. 14, the 
market value had dropped to 33% a 
share. 

The bid, amounting to $540 million 
for the foundation’s 15.9 million 
shares, was spurned, as the founda- 
tion held out for a premium over mar- 
ket value. 

“It would be irresponsible for the 
trustees to accept this unsatisfactory 
‘at the market’ bid,” Martin F. Bir- 
mingham, chairman of the founda- 
tion’s finance committee, said in a 
prepared statement pointing to the 
stock's market value a year ago of 
$800 million. 

The rejection, recommended by the 
foundation's financial advisers, Salo- 
mon Brothers, set the stage for the 
foundation to shop the stock to other 
companies. 

The foundation first offered the 
stock to Gannett Co. in April. At the 
time, the foundation's chairman, 





Gannett Foundation turns down Gannett Co. offer 


Allen H. Neuharth, who retired last 
year as Gannett Co. chairman, said 
the foundation needed investments 
yielding higher returns than Gannett 
stock’s 3% in order to fulfill Internal 
Revenue Service requirements that it 
give away at least 5% of the value of 
its assets every year. 

The stock offering has widened an 
apparent rift between Neuharth and 
his former colleagues at Gannett Co. 





Neuharth defends putting up for 
sale Gannett Foundation’s 10% share 
of Gannett stock. See earlier story on 
Page 9. 





Despite the steady decline in Gan- 
nett stock prices, the foundation's 
Birmingham said in a letter of rejec- 
tion to Gannett Co. chairman John J. 
Curley, “We value the company high- 
er than the current market price.” 

William Strong of Salomon did not 
return phone calls. 

Analysts said chances were slim 
that the foundation would find a buy- 
er willing to pay much of a premi- 
um while the stock market prices 
were falling and the newspaper in- 
dustry was mired in a virtual reces- 
sion. 

“It's a standoff,” said media ana- 
lyst John Reidy of Smith Barney in 





New York. 

“We remain a willing and able 
buyer,” said Gannett spokeswoman 
Shiela Gibbons. “They are looking 
for a premium price for their shares. 
We think it’s in the best interest of the 
company to buy stock at market 
value.” 

Gannett, which is not protected 
from takeovers by different classes of 
stock, was viewed as an unlikely 
takeover target from possible buyers 
of the stock because it has a reputa- 
tion as a tightly managed company 
whose profits could not be signifi- 
cantly increased. 

Analyst Reidy ruled out a media 
buyer for the stock, but not a cash- 
rich investor from outside the news- 
paper industry. 

The Gannett Foundation was set up 
as an independent, charitable organi- 
zation in 1935 by Frank Gannett, who 
gave the foundation a controlling 
interest in the company. After Gan- 
nett Co. became publicly owned in 
1967, the foundation’s ownership 
stake declined. It sometimes gives 
away Gannett stock, instead of cash 
grants. 

Gannett Co. publishes 83 daily 
papers, and communities in which it 
operates have been major beneficia- 
ries of Gannett Foundation grants. 





By George Garneau 


Knight-Ridder Inc. plans to test- 
drive its futuristic newspaper concept 
at The News in Boca Raton, Fla. 


On Oct. 11, the News will debut a 
radical new design based on extensive 
research and Knight-Ridder’s 25/43 
project, a year-old effort aimed at 
reversing the long-term erosion of 


among the post-World War II “Baby 
Boom” generation (E&P, Oct. 14, 
1989). 

The new paper aims to redefine 
traditional newspaper roles, incor- 
porating some changes under discus- 
sion for years — usefulness, able 
to be read quickly, consistent 
organization — plus entirely new 
innovations — new classified format 
and unique mix of story subjects and 
lengths. 

It evolves from what executives 
say may be most extensive research 
ever done by a newspaper company, 
touching 16,000 Baby Boomers, aged 
25 to 43, in all of Knight-Ridder’s 29 





newspaper readership, especially 





Knight-Ridder to test futuristic newspaper concept 


daily newspaper markets. 

“We are introducing new ways to 
improve the presentation of news and 
information to our readers and for our 
advertisers while enhancing the qual- 
ity and usefulness of that informa- 
tion,” Knight-Ridder president 
James K. Batten said in a news 
release. 

To remake the 40,000-circulation 
News, which recently changed its 
name from the Boca Raton News and 
expanded its coverage area, Knight- 
Ridder brought in 10 newsroom and 
five marketing staffers from its papers 
nationally as well as Mario Garcia 
from the Poynter Institute in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Among the News’ new characteris- 
tics: 

@ Five sections daily: main news, 
local, money, sports and a tabloid 
magazine, Essentials, about subjects 
affecting readers’ lives. 

@ More coverage if issues and 
information affecting people’s lives, 
including personal finance, the envi- 
ronment, family, health, the home. 





@ More graphics and color photos 
and extensive use of maps. : 

@ No jumped stories. 

@ Ink that rubs off less on readers’ 
hands and clothes. 

@ Bigger type, 102 points, up from 
9'4 points. 

@ More short and long stories and 
fewer mid-length updates. 

e@ A new grid format for auto and 
real estate classified ads. 

@ More cooperative programs with 
advertisers to expand ads and circula- 
tion. 

“This is not your father’s newspa- 
per,” said Lou Heldmam, director of 
the 25/43 project and a leader in 
remaking News 

“In every paper I know of, there 
are stories so dull and meaningless, 
even the editor doesn't read them,” 
Heldman said. “Those are the stories 
we want to get rid of. 

Beyond refocusing editorial cover- 
age, Heldman said, “This is not just a 
newsroom change. This is a change in 
the way we do business in advertising 
and promotion as well.” 
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By Debra Gersh 


The United States Supreme Court 
will review Jeffrey M. Masson v. The 
New Yorker Magazine, a libel case 
revolving around the issue of whether 
journalists exhibit actual malice by 
fabricating quotes from public offi- 
cials if the words accurately reflect 
what was said. 


The 9th Circuit Court of Appeals in 
California, which upheld a federal dis- 
trict court’s dismissal of the case, 
ruled in August 1989 that malice may 
be inferred if the fabricated quote “‘is 
wholly the product of the author's 
imagination...” (E&P, Aug. 12, 
1989, P. 16.) 

However, the appellate court's 
majority decision noted that “Malice 
will not be inferred from evidence 
showing that the quoted language 
does not contain the exact words used 
by the plaintiff [the person inter- 
viewed] provided the fabricated quo- 
tations are either rational interpreta- 
tions of ambiguous remarks made by 
the public figure . . . or do not alter 
the substantive content of unambi- 
guous remarks actually made by the 
public figure.” 

The dissenting appeals judge, how- 
ever, argued that “the right to delib- 
erately alter quotations is not. . 
concomitant of a free press... To 
invoke the right to deliberately distort 
what someone else has said in print is 
to assert the right to lie in public.” 

Masson, a psychoanalyst, filed a 
$10 million libel suit against the maga- 








zine, book publisher Alfred A. 
Knopf, and author Janet Malcolm, 
who had written a two-part article 
published in the New Yorker in 
December 1983 about Masson’s firing 
from the Sigmund Freud Archives. 

The articles were later expanded 
into a book, Jn the Freud Archives, 
published by Knopf. 

In his suit, Masson charged that in 
her articles Malcolm fabricated a 
number of quotes attributed to him, 
including his alleged description of 
himself as an “intellectual gigolo” 
and that after Freud he would be 
regarded as “the greatest analyst who 
ever lived.” 

Malcolm’s article further quoted 
Masson as saying he would have con- 
verted the Freud house into a “place 
of sex, women, fun,” which Masson 
also contested. 

The quotes appearing in the pub- 
lished text were not part of Malcolm’s 
tape-recorded interviews with Mas- 
son, although Malcolm maintained 
they were included in her written 
notes of untaped conversations. 

Masson charged the quotes were 
phrased te make him look foolish and 
he argueu that the alleged fabrication 
of the quotes constituted actual 
malice — knowledge that they were 
false or a reckless disregard for the 
truth. 

The federal court in San Francisco 
ruled that Masson failed to show evi- 
dence of actual malice and dismissed 
the suit before trial. That ruling was 
upheld by the federal appeals court in 





Supreme Court to review fabricated quotes libel case 


1989, 

The Masson v. The New Yorker 
case was one of 25 accepted by the 
Supreme Court to be added to its 
docket for the 1990 term. 

Jane Kirtley, executive director of 
the Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press, noted that she 
hopes the Court does not usurp the 
authority of editors and journalists to 
determine their own standards in such 
cases, thus preventing court-deter- 
mined dictates regarding quotes that 
could make a journalist little more 
than a “glorified stenographer.” 

She is not optimistic, however, that 
the Supreme Court will leave the 
appeals court decision untouched. 


Scripps Foundation 
funds OSU chair 


A$1 million grant from the Scripps 
Howard Foundation includes a visit- 
ing journalist program at Ohio State 
University’s E.W. Scripps School of 
Journalism. 

The Scripps Howard Visiting Pro- 
fessional Chair will bring a prominent 
journalist to the school for a year to 
teach, lecture or consult for faculty or 
students. 

The grant begins in 1993 and runs 10 
years. It continues a commitment to 
the Athens, Ohio, school that the 
foundation began in 1983 with a $1.5 
million endowment,.which the E.W. 
Scripps Co. supplemented with a 
$250,000 grant. 
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By Debra Gersh 


While the so-called “war” on drugs 
has received tremendous attention 
from the media, some of those 
engaged in fighting it recently said the 
media may not be covering the issue 
as well as they should. 

“I believe strongly that the press 
plays a vital role in the drug crisis, and 
not always a positive role,” com- 
mented Dr. Mitchell S. Rosenthal, 
president of the Phoenix House 
Foundation, New York City, at a 
recent J. Montgomery Curtis Memo- 
rial Seminar at the American Press 
Institute in Reston, Va. 

“The press — and by the press | 
mean all the news media — contrib- 
ute, in some ways, to prolonging the 
drug problem as well as to combating 
it,” he said. “Moreover, the acres of 
space and centuries of airtime 
devoted to the issue in recent years 
have served to advance public under- 
standing remarkably little.” 

Rosenthal noted that political lead- 
ers and drug-abuse professionals are 
equally to blame for failing to help the 
public understand the “awesomely 
complex issue.” 

“Each of us, in our way, by over- 
simplification and simple sensation- 
alism, by pursuing narrow political 
goals, by pushing pet projects, pro- 
tecting our turf and our share of the 
drug-abuse budget have done our bit 
to overwhelm the nation with infor- 
mation, while imparting relatively 
little knowledge and even less wis- 
dom.” 

Rosenthal further commented that 
the “press has needs that do not 
necessarily contribute to an enlighten- 
ing examination of issues. Demands 
for drama, for controversy, for quick 
and easy-to-digest presentations too 
often produce cursory coverage in a 
confrontational format. 

“And this seems almost as preva- 
lent in newspapers as on radio or tele- 
vision. 

“To produce confrontation, the 
focus is narrowed, and sometimes 
even misdirected, in a search for 
opposing points of view. Issues are 
given an either/or spin with quotes or 
sound bites from both sides in a pre- 
sentation that, if nothing else, can at 
least be called balanced,” Rosenthal 
said. 








However, he noted that “the press 
could not employ this confrontational 
format without the cooperation of 
public officials and drug abuse 
experts.” 

He called it ‘a game we all play to 
protect our own interests.” 

“A number of my colleagues 
bought into the treatment-versus- 
enforcement formulation not because 
they felt enforcement had no need for 
extra dollars, but because treatment 
has survived on bare subsistence 
funding for so long they simply could 
not pass up the chance to strengthen 
our case and even overstate it. 

“And the point I want to make,” he 
continued, “is that responsible jour- 
nalism would have challenged their 
assertions. Instead of setting up the 
treatment-versus-enforcement 
debate, reporters should have raised 
hard questions about how quickly 
treatment providers could actually 
have put funds for new treatment 
space te work.” 





Drugs and the media 


Drug war combatants feel the press could be doing more 


change in indicators of profound 
abuse. 

“So today, as casual drug use 
declines, a greater proportion of the 
drug-abusing population consists of 
dependent, dysfunctional and disor- 
dered men, women and children,” he 
said, “and, because of this, the falloff 
in overall use is not reducing the 
social impact or costs of drug abuse, 
or the need for treatment. 

“Now the press hasn’t ignored the 
spread of drug-related disordered 
behavior,” he added, “but it was 
slow off the mark. Most reporters on 
the drug beat simply weren’t looking 
beyond crime and violence, and 
reporters in other areas rarely picked 
up the drug connection. 

“But, by and large, drug abuse cov- 
erage suffers because reporters bring 
relatively little knowledge or sophisti- 
cation to their assignment,” Rosen- 
thal continued. “The drug beat, if 
there is one, is not sexy. Writers are 
rarely eager to take it on, or keep it for 





“Moreover, the acres of space and centuries of 
airtime devoted to the issue in recent years have 
served to advance public understanding remarkably 


little.” 





Rosenthal conceded that “Clearly, 
not all, or most, drug abuse coverage 
is confrontational in nature. A wide 
variety of stories, series and special 
reports respond to the high level of 
public concern about drug abuse. 

“But you know better than I do that 
the public has a short attention span,” 
he added, “and I suspect that concern 
about drug abuse, while it is broad, is 
not necessarily very deep. It is regu- 
larly displaced by other, more imme- 
diate and pressing issues, and they 
need not be anywhere near the mag- 
nitude of the current Mideast cris- 
is. 

“Today, with news of declining 
drug use and rising drug prices, the 
sense that we have turned the corner 
may tend to reduce public concern, 
and I fear there will be a parallel 
decline in press attention.” 

Rosenthal pointed out that, al- 
though indicators show casual drug 
use is declining, “there has been little 





long, and, if they start turning in 
strong, insightful stories with some 
bite, their reward, most often, is to be 
reassigned. 

“But press coverage of drug use 
can be no better than the qualifica- 
tions of drug writers, and editors 
should no more expect general- 
assignment reporters to deal with 
drug issues than to deal with architec- 
ture, medicine or music.” 

Rosenthal pointed to dealing with 
drug abuse treatment as the most evi- 
dent indicator of the failure of news 
coverage. 

“The failure to understand much 
about treatment becomes a major 
problem today, because there are 
complex treatment issues now that 
reporters must be able to deal with,” 
he said, “and the experts may not 
always be totally forthcoming when a 
bit of good press could boost their 
credibility, increase government 
funding, or help win them foundation 
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support.” 

The “most positive role the press 
could play in the drug crisis” would 
be to make clear to the American 
public what is involved and what is at 
stake, Rosenthal said. 

New York City Mayor David N. 
Dinkins, and William J. Bennett, 
director of the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy in Washington, 
D.C., while less specifically critical of 
the press, both pointed out that the 
positive side of the drug story — the 
success stories and stories about 
hope — also should be covered. 

Pointing a spotlight into some of the 
“darker corners of New York City,” 
Dinkins noted, “In these dark cor- 
ners, children shudder every time a 
door slams, fearing that it is an- 
other round of the drug lords’ gun- 
fire. 

“They are places where youngsters 
come to school wearing beepers that 
link them not to their teachers or their 
parents, but to the neighborhood 
dealers who command their highest 
loyalty,” Dinkins said. “On these 
mean streets, ruled by urban terror- 
ists, life is cheap and guns are sold like 
candy. 

“These are important issues of the 
drug crisis — images that accurately 
portray life on some of the streets of 
our city, and on those of so many 
other communities in America. 

“But, as any editor or reporter 





knows, an image can be accurate and 
still not tell the whole story,” Dinkins 
added. 

“These images focus only on one 
face of the drug crisis — the violent 
face of the drug business that is sap- 
ping $100 billion and countless lives 
from our society each year. 

“That is the face of the drug crisis 
that gets the splashiest headlines,” he 
continued, “but it is only part of the 
story — the awful, loud news that is 
drowning out the quiet suffering of 
addicts and victims, the suffering of 
those whose lives, families and neigh- 
borhoods are being destroyed. 

“We need to tell this personal side 
of the story as well, to provide a com- 
plete and fair account of the impact 
and consequences of substance abuse 
on our society.” 

In addition, Dinkins noted that “It 
is also important to let our fellow citi- 
zens know that the war against drugs 
has not been lost; that there are posi- 
tive and progressive anti-drug efforts 
going on in our communities; that for 
every child who surrenders to the 
hopelessness of crack addiction, 
there are caring, committed individu- 
als helping our children get clean and 
stay clear of drugs.” 

He pointed out that “It’s one thing 
to tell people to stay clear of drugs, 
it’s much more effective to show them 
what it means to stay clean and sober. 
Newspapers are often one of the 





largest industrial employers in their 
communities, and your example can 
spark tremendous change throughout 
your community.” 

Noting that the electronic media 
often follow the print press, Dinkins 
said, “You all do have the capacity to 
set the tone.” 

While the drug crisis makes for 
“great stories and bylines,” people in 
the media have children and families, 
they still have to get home safely. 
“Collectively, we must have the 
capacity to do better,” he said. “We 
all want the same things.” 


If the issues regarding drug abuse 
move from the front burner to a 
steady back burner, that is OK with 
national drug czar Bennett, as long as 
the issue is kept alive. 

“The thing can get worse again if 
we don’t pay attention,” he said. 

“You guys are not that potent,” he 
added. “You can’t make it better 
simply by writing about it. You can 
keep attention on it so those who can 
[take action] do.” 

Saying it was “OK” if he is a target 
of the media, Bennett noted that the 
press has made the legalization issue 
more respectable than it is, although 
the attention to civil liberties has been 
appropriate. 

“I don’t believe the press should 
have to feel neutral over whether drug 
use is good or bad,” Bennett said. 





For the second time in the five- 
year-old production workers’ strike 
at the Chicago Tribune, an adminis- 
trative law judge has ruled the news- 
paper violated federal labor law. 

Administrative Law Judge Robert 
Giannasi ruled the Tribune improp- 
erly refused to sign a new contract 
agreed to by its mailers’ union and 
improperly refused to provide the 
union with information about mail- 
room job vacancies and replace- 
ments. 

If allowed to stand, the mailers’ 
union said, the decision could cost 
more than $10 million in retroactive 
back pay to the 427 members of Chi- 
cago Mailers Union Local 2 who 
walked out July 18, 1985, and the 
workers who replaced them. 

Back pay would be calculated from 
the difference between the $10.31 per 
hour the permanent replacement 
workers were paid and the $14.89 an 
hour contained in what the union says 
is a valid management final offer that 








Judge rules against Chicago Tribune 


the union ratified on July 27, 1987. 

Back pay would be retroactive to 
that date. 

The decision could also force the 
newspaper to rehire many more of 
those union workers. To date, just 15 
original strikers are working at the 
paper. 

Tribune management immediately 
promised an appeal. 

“The Chicago Tribune does not 
agree with the judge’s recommended 
order and will appeal to the NLRB 
(National Labor Relations Board) in 
Washington, D.C., and, if necessary, 
to the Federal Court of Appeals, 
before any enforcement will occur,” 
a company statement said. 

The Tribune has already appealed 
to the NLRB a December 1989 deci- 
sion by an administrative law judge 
ordering the paper to rehire 74 strik- 
ers from the Chicago Web Pressmen’s 
Union Local 16 and pay them back 
wages dating to soon after the strike 
began. 





In the most recent case, decided 
Sept. 21 but not released publicly 
until Sept. 27, Giannasi sided with the 
union in two key arguments. 

For one thing, mailers’ union offi- 
cials said they were improperly 
denied data about mailroom vacan- 
cies since 1986. The data was needed 
in order to help decide whether to 
accept management contract offers, 
the union said. 

Tribune management countered 
that it refused to release such infor- 
mation as the names of permanent 
replacements because of fears these 
“scabs” would be harassed. 

The union also argued that when it 
made an unconditional offer to return 
and ratified what it said was a valid 
final offer from management, the Tri- 
bune should have implemented the 
contract. 

For its part, the Tribune argued that 
the mailers’ union was no longer the 
collective bargaining representative 
for mailroom employees. 
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By M.L. Stein 


Some journalists who believe they 
are suffering from.burnout are actu- 
ally burned out before they get into 
the business, a psychotherapist told a 
media group in Palm Springs, Calif. 

However, this does not mean they 
cannot learn to cope with the problem 
and become productive workers, said 
Dr. Amy Cayton of the Inland Psy- 
chotherapy Group in that city. 

Speaking to a recent professional 
development conference sponsored 
by the Inland Chapter of the Society 
of Professional Journalists, Cayton 
said the burnout could have occurred 





ily atmosphere, role and issues of 
temperament that get people into 
journalism have a lot to do with how 
they are going to deal with stress and 
eventually burnout when they get 
there.” 

Once into the field, she said, these 
individuals should learn new coping 


methods for stress instead of trying to ° 


“medicate” their feelings with drugs 
or alcohol. 

“Stress will trigger a response,” 
Cayton observed. “The issue is, what 
kind of a response?” 

She described the symptoms of 
stress as feeling helpless, internaliz- 





alcohol. 


Once into the field, she said, these individuals 
should learn new coping methods for stress instead 
of trying to “medicate” their feelings with drugs or 





as a result of the stress generated by 
being a member of a “dysfunctional, 
chaotic” family. Such a background 
makes an individual more sensitive to 
stress but he or she also learned how 
to survive, Cayton added. 

“Having had a chaotic family is 
good pre-job experience,” Cayton 
continued. “The same factors of fam- 





Durham will 
close p.m. paper 


The Durham Herald Co. of Dur- 
ham, N.C., will stop publishing the 
Durham Sun as a separate afternoon 
newspaper effective Dec. 31 and 
merge it with the Durham Morning 
Herald to create a new newspaper, 
the Herald-Sun. 

The new venture will combine fea- 
tures of both newspapers and contain 
additional space for news, Publisher 
Richard J. Kaspar said. 

“There will be no significant lay- 
offs as a result of the merger,” Kaspar 
said. “Any reduction in the total staff 
size will come over time, largely from 
attrition.” 





— AP 





ing frustrations, having emotional 
outbursts, and overcontrolling. 

Besides leading to drink and drugs, 
the symptoms also can produce eating 
disorders, migraine headaches, 
addictive sex and love relationships, 
and difficulty in forming intimate ties, 
Cayton said. 


According to Cayton, this does not 
necessarily mean a journalist must 
change jobs to overcome burnout. 

The psychotherapist, who said her 
patients include three journalists, 
advised stress-laden staffers to 
change their present living and think- 
ing patterns both in and out of the 
office. 

Among her suggestions: 

@ Exercise — if it doesn't create 
another kind of stress, such as rushing 
to be on time for an aerobics class. 

@ Park 15 minutes away from the 
office to allow time for thinking and 


unwinding while going to and from 


work. 

@ Develop supportive relation- 
ships on and off the job. “People you 
can talk to. Isolation is a big factor in 
burnout.” 

e “Offer yourself positive 
rewards. Buy that toy you always 
wanted; take a sick day just to play.” 





Journalism and burnout 


Psychotherapist says some are burned out 
before they join the profession 


© Get up from the desk periodically 
to stretch and take a few deep 
breaths. 

@ Argue your convictions with edi- 
tors even if you do not win. “If you 
don’t like being assigned to cover the 
horticulture show, at least make a 
statement about it. 

“It’s important not to feel 
trapped — a passive, helpless vic- 
tim,” Cayton said. “Affirm the things 
that are really important in your life. 
If a story is not exactly the way you 
wanted it to be, it’s not the end of the 
world or your jcb. Expect and allow 
for failures and relapses. Every now 
and then tell yourself, ‘I like who | 
am.’ ” 
Cayton also disputed the notion 
that introverts are not cut out for jour- 
nalism. 

“There’s no reason they can’t be 
journalists,” she stated, “but they 
need more time alone to recharge 
their batteries.” 

In fact, Cayton went on, introverts 
usually have a rich inner life that can 
be useful in terms of creativity in 
some types of stories. 

“They just need to be by them- 
selves at times,” she explained. 
“That’s how they recharge them- 
selves.” 


Boston Herald 
pressman shot 


A Boston Herald pressman was fa- 
tally shot in a newspaper locker 
room Sept. 17 by an assailant in a 
rubber Halloween mask. Police later 
arrested another pressman in the kill- 
ing. 

Joseph Gauthier, 30, died the next 
morning. The newspaper said he was 
in the locker room to change his 
clothes before going to work. Wit- 
nesses said the assailant wore the 
wrinkled rubber mask of an old man. 

“The guy was wearing a mask and 
walked real slow up and down the 
locker alleys,” a pressman said in the 
Herald’s report on the shooting. “He 
nodded at us and kept walking. Then | 
heard ‘boom, boom, boom, boom.”” 

Thomas Lynes, 38, was arrested in 
the shooting and released Sept. 21 
after posting $10,000 bail. — AP 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Community newspapers will 
emerge from the current industry 
recession with growth rates even 
stronger than dailies, a media analyst 
says. 

“Our forecast is after the next cou- 
ple of years, which no one expects to 
be fun, probably by 1992 and certainly 
by the end of 1993, there will be a very 
healthy recovery of the media indus- 
try. And the growth rates of weeklies 
we expect will be 8% or higher, which 
is higher than what we're forecasting 
for dailies,” said Lawrence M. Crutch- 
er of the investment banking firm 
Veronis, Suhler & Associates. 

Crutcher predicted that daily 
papers will grow at about 6% annually 
when the recession ends. 

Community newspaper expected 
growth rate, in fact, is stronger than 
the firm’s forecast for the overall eco- 
nomy’s growth or for broadcast tele- 
vision, Crutcher noted. 

The reason, Crutcher said, “has to 
do with getting local.” 

By their nature, community papers 
will largely be spared the national- 
level effects of continuing retail con- 
solidation and similar trends, 
Crutcher argued. 

However, Crutcher warned that 
this rosy future is not likely to trans- 
late to higher sales value for weeklies 


After worrying about regional Bell 
operating companies, the newspaper 
recession, illiteracy, rapidly prolifer- 
ating recyling mandates and the pit- 
falls of passing newspapers to the 
next generation, publishers finished 
their 105th National Newspaper 
Association convention by getting 
back to basics: worrying about radio. 

In a blistering session of newspa- 
per-bashing, fast-talking radio sales- 
man Rich Nichols showed publishers 
how broadcasters sell against news- 
papers. 

Pretty easily, according to Nichols. 

Broadcast salespeople use news- 
—* own studies against them, he 
said. 

First they calculate household pen- 
etration from the Audit Bureau of Cir- 











and community dailies. 

“If you're thinking about selling, 
it’s a good time, but more for thinking 
than selling,” he said. 

Prices for community papers have 
not collapsed with the severity of larg- 
er dailies which, Crutcher said, are 
off 23% to 46% from the feverish pace 
of the mid- to late-1980s. Neither 
should publishers expect that their 
particular paper will sell for the mar- 
gins some very well-situated weeklies 
did in the last decade, the analyst 
said. 





Weathering the recession 
Community newspapers will come out in good shape, analyst says 


or shoppers, provided they are well 
run and have sufficient size to be a 
significant value,” he said. 

Dirks added that $1 million and up 
in revenue is a good rule of thumb for 
“sufficient size.” 

Smaller papers will attract a differ- 
ent kind of buyer, an owner-operator 
as opposed to an absentee owner, said 
Richard Briggs, whose Landrum, 
S.C.-based brokerage firm Richard 
Brigs and Associates specializes in 
smaller papers. 

“Because the owner-operator will 





Prices for community papers have not collapsed 
with the severity of larger dailies which, Crutcher 
said, are off 23% to 46% from the feverish pace of the 


mid- to late-1980s... 





Newspaper broker Lee E. Dirks, 
president of Birmingham, Mich.- 
based Lee. E. Dirks & Associates, 
said there are now fewer and more 
buyers. 

However, Dirks was definitely 
bullish on shoppers, which he said 
have a potential similar to that of the 
Gannett Co. in the early 1970s. 

“I don’t see any particular differ- 
ence in values between conventional 
papers, free weeklies, paid weeklies 


How broadcast sells against 


culations audit report, then they use 
industry studies of newspaper adver- 
tising to argue that less than half of the 
people reached by newspapers pay 
any attention at all to a typical ad. 

Finally, they cite other research 
that found larger ad-size produces 
only very marginal increases in reader 
attention to an ad. 

Nichols, general manager of 
WIOV-FM, in Ephrata, Pa., told the 
newspaper executives that local 
papers, especially small ones, make 
his job easier. Newspaper sales pres- 
entations are too often unprofes- 
sional, he claimed. 

Also, newspapers are not selling to 
a young generation. 

“You've got to promote, really 
promote — get some visibility,” he 








be identified personally with the 
paper in a way larger groups are not, 
chemistry is very important. It’s a lot 
like falling in love,” Briggs said. 

There is one thing any newspaper 
can do to improve the chances of a 
sale, broker Dirks said. 

“I am sometimes amazed that sell- 
ers in a multimillion-dollar transac- 
tion don’t follow the simple rule you 
would in selling your home — and 
that’s clean up the pressroom.” 


newspapers 


said. 

“I don’t see kids going to school 
wearing USA Today T-shirts. I do see 
them wearing radio station T-shirts,” 
he said. 

— Mark Fitzgerald 


Hard times squeeze 
Connecticut daily 


The Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin is 
eliminating 25 full- and part-time jobs 
from its Sunday paper and has con- 
densed the daily paper to two sec- 
tions, from four. 

“I think times are tough for all 
newspapers all over Connecticut,” 
publisher Richard M. Bottorf told the 
Hartford Courant. 
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By Russell Shaw 


Prewritten stories detailing the 
facts and implications of Atlanta's 
winning bid to host the 1996 Summer 
Olympic Games enabled the Metro 
Edition of the afternoon Atlanta Jour- 
nal to hit the streets 17 minutes after 
the selection was announced at 7:48 
a.m. on Tuesday, Sept. 18. 


Bearing the headline “It’s At- 
lanta!,” the initial copies were 
trucked four blocks from the down- 
town headquarters building and pro- 
duction facilities of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution to the Under- 
ground Atlanta shopping and enter- 
tainment complex, where more than 
3,000 Atlantans had gathered to 
watch the Tokyo-based televised 
Olympic selection proceedings on 
giant-screen tv screens. Several thou- 
sand copies were snapped up within 
minutes. 

For the day, a record 404,000 
copies of the Atlanta Journal were 
printed, and preliminary estimates 
were that “all but a few thousand” 
were sold. Normal run for the Atlanta 
Journal is 225,000 copies, and circula- 
tion averages 190,000. 

Unknown to Journal readers was 
that days prior to the announcement, 
Journal staffers prepared headlines 
and stories that announced and 
analyzed “winning” Olympic bids by 
Melbourne, Australia; Athens, 
Greece, and Toronto, Ont. These 
cities competed along with Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia and Manchester, U.K., 
for the nod Atlanta won. 

Atlanta Journal-Constitution man- 





(Shaw is a free-lance writer.) 


aging editor John J. Walter Jr. says 
that due to the limited number of pos- 
sible results, the prewritten story was 
more manageable than it would be for 
other news events with more vari- 
ables. 

“Only one thing was going to 
happen — ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ There were 
no gray circumstances or eventuali- 
ties. Having that prepared text meant 





Atlanta Journal gets the Olympic news out quick 


Unlike many remaining afternoon 
metros that have cut back to one or 
two timed editions, the journal still 
produces three editions per day. 
Olympics news was updated for the 
Final Home and the P.M. News Final, 
which are locked up at 11:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m., respectively. 

Additional updating and analysis 
appeared in next day’s editions of the 





For the day, a record 404,000 copies of the Atlanta 
Journal were printed, and preliminary estimates were 
that “all but a tew thousand” were sold. Normal run 
for the Atlanta Journal is 225,000 copies, and 
circulation averages 190,000. 








that when the ‘snow came up from the 
Vatican’ [after the selection of a new 
pope] we could advance the printing 
process.” 

Two minutes after the announce- 
ment, the initial Metro Edition press 
run began with entirely prewritten 
copy at 7:50 a.m. At 8:10 a.m., a 
replate added the actual announce- 
ment. Metro usually closes at 8:00 
a.m., with initial runs commencing at 
8:30 a.m. 


Journal-Constitution sports colum- 
nist Mark Bradley prewrote two col- 
umns. One was a tribute to Atlanta’s 
hard but “unsuccessful” Olympic 
bid, and the other a congratulatory 
missive, but Journal sports editor 
Furman Bisher did not appear in the 
Metro Edition, instead writing a 
“real-time” column that appeared in 
the subsequent Final Home. 





morning Atlanta Constitution. 
Except for separate front and edito- 
rial pages, the afternoon Journal gen- 
erally is an updated version of that 
morning’s Constitution. Both in 
terms of preparation and the role of 
afternoon papers, Walter thinks some 
lessons can be learned from the 
Atlanta Journal’s experiences on 
Olympics day. 


“Many of us didn’t really believe it 
[Atlanta's triumph] was going to hap- 
pen so we probably underplanned for 
the excitement of when it did happen,” 
he feels. “We could have had 50% 
more agate and a much better Metro 
Edition. We are addressing each of 
our three [Journal] editions more 
aggressively so that each can become 
much more today’s newspaper. 
We're glad that vehicle is already 
existent to print today’s news.” 








IN BRIEF 





Media guide 
to gay 
community offered 


The Media Guide to the Lesbian 
and Gay Community has been pub- 
lished by the Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance Against Defamation 
(GLAAD), and hopes to assist the 
media to cover gay and lesbian issues 
accurately. 


Three sections cover history, cul- 
ture, political and legal issues, stan- 
dards in the newsroom, including a 
glossary of terms and a listing of do’s 








and don’ts, (do say ‘sexual orienta- 
tion’ rather than ‘sexual preference or 
choice’), a chronology of the lesbian 
and gay movement, and lists of con- 
tacts at advocacy groups and media 
organizations. 

Complimentary copies are being 
sent to 1,500 editors, reporters and 
producers. 


Asian Journal 
gets print site 


The Asian Wall Street Journal and 
the Nation Publishing Group of Bang- 
kok, Thailand, have signed a contract 





for Nation Publishing to print the 
Asian Journal in Bangkok beginning 
in mid-1991. 

The Asian Journal is currently pub- 
lished in Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Tokyo for a 38,357 circulation. A 
printing site in Thailand will enable 
the newspaper to provide early- 
morning delivery to its 2,600 sub- 
scribers in Bangkok. 

Nation is the Journal’s advertising 
representative and distributor in 
Thailand. The Dow Jones Company, 
owners of the Asian Journal, owns a 
minority interest in Nation Publishing 
Group, publishers of The Nation, 
Thailand’s English-language paper. 
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ADVERTISING 





By Ann Marie Kerwin 


A group of newspapers’ plan for a 
“Five-Star Buy,” an advertising 
opportunity geared at capturing 
national accounts, has been reduced 
to three-star status due to the lack of 
advertising in two of the five markets. 

The Boston Globe and the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution have pulled 
out of the agreement to publish Enter- 
taining, a Sunday magazine supple- 
ment that was to run Nov. 4 in five 
newspapers. 

“Given the economy right now and 
what advertising is doing in the fourth 
quarter, Atlanta and Boston would 
not have had sufficient advertising to 
publish a book they were comfortable 
with,” said Barbara Litrell, New 
York Times’ group national advertis- 
ing director/magazines. 

The New York Times, the Globe, 
the Journal and Constitution; the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Los Angeles 
Times are the participants in the 
agreement to publish supplemental 
Sunday magazines using local edito- 
rial content, but agreeing to matching 
national advertising pages. 

“The newspapers basically 
committed to publishing a maga- 
zine,” said Litrell. 

Defined by the New York Times as 
an “informal ad network,” the “Five- 
Star Buy,” is designed as a way to 
deliver national advertisers five major 
markets with one buy. The five maga- 
zines guaranteed national advertisers 
consistent quality by agreeing to run 
at the same size, on the same stock of 
paper, and promised consistent posi- 
tioning to give similar impact in all 
markets. 

Entertaining, touted by the Times 
as “a sophisticated magazine on 
dining, party-giving, fine food and 
wine,” is slated to run just prior to the 
holiday season. 

First put together last fall for Good 
Health, a magazine focusing on fit- 
ness, nutrition and medical issues, the 
launch issue of the “Five-Star Buy” 
captured 20 pages of national adver- 
tising that ran in identical locations in 
each magazine. 

“The main thing is, if you can have 
a certain core of national advertising 
and then have it backed up by 
targeted markets and local advertis- 
ing... you have a magazine with a 








national flavor, but local relevance to 
its market,” Litrell said. 

The Times, the Chicago Tribune 
and the Los Angeles Times will go 
ahead with the original plan. 

The Washington Post was origi- 
nally one of the five “stars,” but the 
Journal and Constitution replaced the 
Post for this new venture. 

“The concept is very geod, unfor- 
tunately the ad climate is not good,” 
Litrell said. 

Both the Globe and the Journal and 
Constitution cited a lack of national 
advertising as the reason for backing 
out of Entertaining. 

“At the last moment, nine pages of 
national business that were solid 
backed out,” Hugh Gardner, adver- 
tising supplements manager for the 
Journal and Constitution, said. 





‘Five-Star Buy’ group reduced to three 
Lack of advertising support in two markets cited 


are still committed to the Good 
Health magazine, scheduled for Oct. 
7, and they will reconsider Entertain- 
ing for fall °91. 

She believes Good Health, pub- 
lished twice yearly since the fall of 
’89, will be fine because it has some 
advantages over Entertaining. 

“Agencies and clients are aware of 
[Good Health] and we get on their 
schedule. There’s a higher recogni- 
tion factor,” Litrell said. 

She also pointed out that Enter- 
taining was new for fall, and had to 
rely on opportunistic funds which 
have dried up in the fourth quarter. 
Though strong and established in the 
New York market (published yearly 
by the Times since 1979), it was anew 
magazine being launched in the other 
four markets, but it did find a strong 





“The concept is very good, unfortunately the ad 
climate is not good,” Litrell said. 





The Journal and Constitution will 
use the same editorial content but will 
publish it in a special section of the 
newspaper supported by local adver- 
tising. 

“Basically, we'll just be changing 
printing methods,” Gardner said. 

The Journal and Constitution will 
publish a broadsheet section using 
offset printing rather than the gravure 
printing originally agreed upon. 

“Too many advertisers dropped 
out, and it just wasn’t feasible,” he 
said. 

The Globe, also citing lack of 
advertising, have decided to go inde- 
pendent. 

“We were hoping we’d have more 
national pages. With the down eco- 
nomy, it just didn’t work out,” Rob- 
ert Manning, Globe’s marketing 
director/zoned editions, said. 

The Globe will still run the editorial 
content they prepared for Entertain- 
ing as a special insert in their regular 
Sunday magazine. It will use gravure 


_ Printing. 


Manning said the “concept was 
very valid, very good” and he is still 
planning on going ahead with Good 
Health with the four other papers. 

Litrell said that all five newspapers 





ad base in Chicago and Los Angeles, 
Littrell reported. 

Another difference is the advertis- 
ing base that each magazine relies 
upon. Entertaining mainly depends 
upon ads for liquor, food, table top- 
pings and some directory-type classi- 
fied advertising for catering services. 
If any of those segments are not 
strong, few backup ads are available 
for them to rely on at the local level. 

In contrast, Good Health does have 
many local advertising opportunities 
from drugstores, hospitals, and espe- 
cially advertising of health care 
employment opportunities, which is 
strong due to the shortage of nurses 
and health care employees, Litrell 
said. 

Good Health and the “Five-Star 
Buy” were developed as a result of a 
Future of Advertising study which 
suggested ways for newspapers to 
find more advertising opportunities. 


Correction 


A Sept. 8 E&P article contained the 
incorrect first name and spelling of 
the last name of Golf Writers Associa- 
tion of America president Bob Green. 
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By M.L. Stein 


What do you do with editorial mat- 
ter that does not seem to fit into any 
part of the newspaper? 

If you’re the Arizona Republic, you 
stuff it in “Short Takes,” a potpourri 
page that is attracting readers in 
droves, according to its editor 
Michael Clancy and assistant manag- 
ing editor Howard Finberg. 

Since its debut a year ago, Short 
Takes has featured a cutout picture of 





ANPA, NAB 
support 
ABC candidates 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau announced 


Bureau of Circulations at its annual 
meeting Nov. 8-9, in Chicago. 
Candidates recommended are: 
William C. Green Jr., publisher of the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times and News, a 
member of the ABC board since 1981, 
representing newspapers published in 
the Central Time zone; R. David 
Threshie Jr., publisher of the Orange 
County (Calif.) Register, a member of 
the ABC board since, 1984, represent- 
ing newspapers published in the 
Mountain and Pacific Time zones; 
Jimmy E. Manis, vice president and 
general manager of the Pittsburgh 
Press, representing newspapers pub- 
lished in the Eastern Time zone. 


One millionth 
classified ad 


The Fresno (Calif.) Bee sold its one 
millionth classified ad on Sept. 5, 10 
days earlier than last year and 15 days 
earlier than 1989, the paper has 
announced. 

Telemarketing manager Bob 
DeLuca attributed the classified 
milestone to the “tremendous 
growth” in private party advertising. 





their support for three newspaper . 
executives who will be candidates for ' 
election to the board of the Audit 





Zsa Zsa Gabor to use as a mask, a 
report on the best and worst Phoenix 
streets for commuting, celebrity 
brevities from the wires, a free-lance 
writer’s “almost-perfect system” for 
beating the state lottery, a piece on 
how to select the right bra, and a story 
about a local composer seeking an 
arranger. 

“Its a pretty wild mix,” said Fin- 
berg. A “Gripe Line” column for 
readers brings in about 100 responses 
a week, he added. 

And there are contests — lots of 
them. Short Takes gave away pieces 
of the Berlin Wall to readers who 
submitted the best humorous caption 
for a photo of President Bush pointing 
a finger at Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. Five hundred entries came 
in. 

The latest game asks readers to 
send in the wackiest postcards they 
have received from out of state. Clan- 
cy’s Office is flooded with cards, some 
of which are reproduced. 

“Those who sent in the funniest 
ones will get some kind of prize, 
although we don’t know what it is 
yet,” Clancy said. “We wear a lot of 
different hats around here.” 

In keeping with Short Takes’ eclec- 
tic and often off-the-wall content, the 
daily page offers two zany comic 
strips, “Sylvia” and “Zippy the Pin- 
head.” 

Finberg recalled that the page grew 


’ 


out of a brainstorming session ° 


arranged by managing editor John 
Oppedahl, who has been attending 
New Directions for News workshops. 

“I had been writing celebrity pieces 
and | began putting a spin on them,” 
Clancy said. “This led to the question 
of where do you put news that doesn’t 
fit any place. From then on, it was a 
matter of mixing all the chemicals 
together.” 

Not everything in Short Takes is 
funny or meant to be. 

Among the serious pieces was one 
on how to survive if your car breaks 
down in the Arizona desert. Another 
advises readers to take their surplus 
backyard fruit to a local food bank. 

Then there is a piece that could be 
taken either way. It is about “crit- 
ters” such as snakes and scorpions 
that come into the house and what 





Potpourri page 


The Arizona Republic finds a way to use that editorial matter 
that doesn’t seem to fit into any part of the newspaper 


various readers did about it. 

Finberg said the page has caught on 
so fast with readers that the Republic 
has started a Short Takes Club with 
membership cards that say, “In 
Zippy We Trust.” 


ASNE/ANPA 
scholarships 


The American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors Foundation and the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation will award 12 


- scholarship prizes to high school stu- 


dents for the best essays on the First 
Amendment. 

The winning essay writers will win 
$1,500 in cash prizes. Any aspect of 
free expression rights guaranteed by 
the First Amendment can be the topic 


. of the 750-word essays. Any high 


school student can enter. First place 
wins $300, second place wins $200, 
and $100 will go to 10 runners-up. 7 
ANPA is encouraging newspapers to 
run similar competitions. 


‘Columnist robbed 


United Feature Syndicate colum- 
nist Jack Anderson was hit on the 


’ head with a pipe and robbed of a small 
- amount of cash outside his Washing- 
- ton office Sept. 21. 


Anderson was not seriously injured 
in the assault. 


Multimedia OKs 
stock repurchase 


Multimedia Inc.’s board has 
authorized the repurchase of up to 
750,000 shares of its common stock 
on the open market or in private pur- 
chases. 

The announcement came after the 
Greenville, S.C.-based media com- 
pany completed a refinancing, 
involving $700 million in bank loans 
and a $400 million private placement, 
to allow the stock repurchase and 
other acquisitions. 
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Book reviews 





Newsday’s cast 
of characters 
remembered 


By Hiley Ward 


Newsday: A Candid History of the 
Respectable Tabloid. Robert F. 
Keeler. (New York: Morrow/Arbor, 
790 pages.) $24.95. 


Robert Keeler’s new grand 50-year 
history of Newsday is much more 
than a tale of a struggling Nassau 
County paper outwitting and out- 
dueling other small Long Island dai- 
lies and then, in recent years, extend- 
ing its combativeness for circulation 
to the streets of New York City. 

The book has the drama and in- 
trigue of an epic dynastic novel, as a 
father — Joe Patterson of the New 
York Daily News — is pitted ideo- 
logically and in temperament against 
daughter Alicia, the founder of News- 
day. Alicia, a liberal, depends on the 
money of her third husband, Harry 
Guggenheim, a conservative. 

The book is Alicia’s story. She was 
the tomboy of a trio of daughters; she 
hunted big game in Australia and Asia 
and flew airplanes, setting speed rec- 
ords between United States cities. 


She learned journalism through 
hard knocks. Her father, Joe Patter- 
son, who hired her at the New York 
Daily News, thought it good journal- 
ism training to be fired at least once 
and fired Alicia when a mistake she 
made brought on a libel suit. 


Keeler, a member of the Newsday 
staff since 1971, has plowed through 
mounds of material and 900 inter- 
views. The result is sometimes cum- 
bersome, but it is all here — not just 
Newsday but the goings-on of a news- 
paper dynasty and of the offspring of 
Joseph Medill of the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


Joseph Medill begat Nellie who 
married a Patterson (Robert) who 
begat Joseph Medill Patterson and 
Cissy Patterson. While Joseph had 
the New York Daily News, Cissy Pat- 
terson had the Washington Times- 
Herald. The patriarch Joseph Medill 
also begat Katie who married a 
McCormick (Robert S.) who begat 
several sons. One of them, Robert R. 
McCormick, became the arch-con- 








servative editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune for years. Much of the twen- 
tieth-century history of journalism in 
the United States is in this book. 

Alicia admired the Front Page 
rough-and-tumble, anything-goes 
style of Chicago reporting, especially 
when she had her eyes on a political 
target or her competition. 


A colorful chief gun for Alicia, but 
also very obnoxious by today’s stan- 
dards, was Alan Hathway. He was 
the ultimate sexist. “If you were 
blind,” says Keeler, “you could tell 
Hathway had arrived for his day’s 
work by listening to the trail of 
squeals from women that he pinched 
on his way through the building. One 
woman secretary is quoted, “Never 
turn your back on him, never bend 
over in front of him, always keep your 
eyes on him, especially after lunch.” 


Yet Keeler gives Hathway a lot of 
credit for guiding Newsday through 
its touch-and-go beginnings in a car- 
dealership building: “It was his 
instinct for combat that would turn 
out to be Hathway’s greatest contri- 
bution to Newsday. At the start, what 
the infant paper needed most of all 
was not finesse but the kind of fighting 
spirit that would convince its com- 
petitors and its own staff that it had 
the will to survive. That made Hath- 
way the perfect man for the job. 
Drunk or sober — and Hathway was 
often drunk—fighting was his natural 
state. A typical example of his bellig- 
erent attitude happened a few years 
after he came to Newsday. Hathway 
was on his way into a local bar with 
two friends when they encountered 
two men, who asked if he were Alan 
Hathway. When he admitted that he 
was, one of the men socked him and 
sent him sprawling. His friends 
offered to grab the offender, so that 
Hathway could punch him back, but 
Hathway told them to leave the 
attacker alone. He picked himself up, 
defiantly stood in front of the man 
who had just decked him, and said, 
‘I’m still Alan Hathway.’ ” 


An intriguing section of this book 
could be called “the secret love life of 
Adlai Stevenson.” It seems that Ali- 
cia and Adlai were quite a number for 
a while. 

Excerpts from Adlai’s and Alicia’s 
“love” letters are here. At times they 
have the ring of the hopeless intellec- 
tual, C.S. Lewis, as portrayed on the 
stage in Shadowlands. 

Wrote Adlai, two-time Democratic 
nominee for the presidency, to Alicia 





in 1949: “If only you were here, you 
would have all the answers — and 
besides, I’d get to bed earlier. Do you 
think you’d love me as much if you 
saw me more? How could you love a 
soft, fat, bald old man? I brood too 
much about the improbability of this 
mysterious dream that’s enveloped 
me for a year-and-a-half. Are you 
quite sure you’re sane? I’m not at 
all!” 

Bob Greene has been a fixture of 
long duration at Newsday, sharing in 
its Pulitzers. In fact, he helped News- 
day win its first Pulitzer before he 
worked for the paper. He was work- 
ing for the New York State Crime 
Commission on loan from the New 
York City Anti-Crime Committee and 
fed Newsday information on corrup- 
tion at a racetrack in Long Island’s 
Nassau County. 

A section of the book contains a 
biography of Greene and some of the 
familiar Greene stories; how he wona 
bet that he could get into the tightly 
closed 1948 Democratic convention 
without credentials; how he greatly 
supplemented his first newspaper job 
by public relations money in the ill- 
defined ethics of the day; how, when 
word that a waterfront dock boss 
ordered him killed if he showed up on 
the docks, Greene bought a pistol, 
went to the docks, sat at the cafeteria 
and pulled out the gun and asked, 
““Where’s the son of a bitch who says 
he’s going to kill me?” 

The 50-year history comes right 
down to the present, including even 
the controversy this spring of the brief 
suspension of columnist Jimmy Bres- 
lin for racist remarks about an Asian 
colleague. It also chronicles the diffi- 
culties of competing with the New 
York newspaper giants on their own 
turf. Yet, Keeler muses, if the feisty 
Alicia (who died in 1963 at 56) came 
back and talked with such old-timers 
as Bob Greene, “she would learn that 
an important. part of her spirit lives in 
Newsday still.” 

* * * 


Federal Information in the Elec- 
tronic Age: Policy Issues for the 1990s. 
Toby J. McIntosh, principal author. 
(Washington: Bureau of National 
Affairs, 436 pages.) $75. 


Government policy has not kept up 
with the speed of technological 
change. For example, the Freedom of 
Information Act was passed before 
much of the computerization of gov- 
ernment records. What access do 
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reporters and editors have to com- 
puterized agency information? 

Studies in this report, prepared by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, show 
that some agencies are providing 
greater access to a wider variety of 
information via computers while 
other agencies are not doing anything. 

The report raises questions 
whether legislation should require 
agencies to consider using private 
companies to disseminate federal 
information. Such a move would 
make access a privilege of the 
wealthy, critics say. Decisions need 
to be made on the nature of material 
that can be provided by computers 
and also the role of computer-to-com- 
puter telephone links, the study sug- 
gests. 


—HILEY WARD 


Power play helps 
save N.Y. Post 


The rescue of the New York Post by 
its employees in September was aided 
by a deal for discount electricity. 

The agreement with the New York 
Power Authority could save the Post 
more than $8 million over 20 years, 








the authority said. 

That assumes the Post is able to 
continue publishing. It is believed to 
have been losing money for 20 years, 
and the agreement with publisher 
Peter Kalikow brings it to break-even 
Status. 

The agreement under a program to 
save jobs, cails for the Post to get up 
to 2,300 kilowatts of low-cost power 
from the James A. FitzPatrick 
Nuclear Power Plant near Oswego, 
N.Y. 

The power authority said the Post 
“will protect about 725 jobs in return 
for the power.” Before job cuts and 
union concessions, the Post 
employed about 900 people. 


Editors named 
to Gannett 
committee 


Three veteran editors have been 
named to the Gannett News Commit- 
tee, which meets regularly to discuss 
news issues affecting the company’s 
more than 5,000 print and broadcast 
journalists. 

The new members are Wanda 





Lloyd, a senior editor at USA Today, 
Robert W. Ritter, editor of Gannett 
News Service, and Barbara Henry, 
editor of the Democrat and Chronicle 
and Times-Union newspapers in 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Globe awards 
scholarships 


The Boston Globe has awarded a 
total of $1,292,495 in college tuitions 
for 1990 through its “Paper Route to 
College” program for news carriers. 
The grants are helping 320 students 
attend schools and colleges this year, 
adding to the 730 students who have 
already received grants. 


Sun-Sentinel 
scholarships 


The Sun-Sentinel in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., awarded two $500 scholar- 
ships to adult reading students, pre- 
sented awards to more than a dozen 
individuals and groups and 
announced $10,000 in cash grants at 
its third annual International Literacy 
Day award reception. 
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Convention bureau 
must open records 
to newspaper 


The Indianapolis Convention and 
Visitors Association must open its 
financial records because it receives 
substantial public financing, the 
Indiana Court of Appeals said. 

The decision upheld a county court 
ruling in favor of the Indianapolis 
News and its parent company, Indi- 
anapolis Newspapers Inc. 

The convention bureau had argued 
it was not a public agency subject to 
the state’s Public Records Act. It said 
forcing it to open its records “will 
have far-reaching negative conse- 
quences” for similarly situated 
groups that do business with govern- 
ment. 

The appeals panel concluded that 
the public has a right to know how its 
money is being spent by such organi- 
zations. 

“ICVA receives approximately 
70% of its revenue from public funds. 
Therefore, the Legislature has 
entitled the public to review the 
expenditure of those funds,” Appeals 
Judge Linda Chezem wrote. 

“Clearly, the Legislature intended 
the public to have the right to investi- 
gate whether its tax money was prop- 
erly spent.” 

According to court records, the 
association is a group of about 600 
members interested in promoting and 
advertising Indianapolis as a site for 
conventions, cultural and sports 
events, trade shows and tourist visits. 

— AP 


Judge rules 
in paper 
color dispute 


The Financial Times newspaper of 
London, England, lost the first round 
of a court battle this week to stop a 
London tabloid from publishing a 
business section on peach-colored 
paper similar to that of the Times. 

A High Court judge declined the 
publication’s request to issue an order 
banning The Evening Standard from 
‘printing its new Business Day sec- 
tion, which first appeared on Sept. 17, 
pending a further hearing next month. 

The Financial Times said it was 
trying to prevent the Standard from 
capitalizing on its 102-year reputation 
by printing the new section “on F.T. 
peach or any other shade of pink.” 








“We have established, in the 102 
years since we started publishing, a 
world reputation and good will with 
which that pink branding has been 
associated, and we want to protect 
it,” said David Palmer, president of 
FT Publications Inc. 

The judge ruled that the evidence 
presented so far had failed to show the 
Standard was guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

—Reuters 


Woman wins 
damages over 
news story 


Discussing a woman’s 1985 still- 
birth with newspaper reporters has 
resulted in a jury award of $4,000 in 
damages to the woman in a North- 
ampton, Mass. suit against two doc- 
tors. 

At the same time, the Hampshire 
County Superior Court jury awarded 
nothing to Kathleen Becker on her 
contention that Dr. Samuel Topal and 
Dr. Peter Schwartz had recklessly 
inflicted emotional harm by telling the 
Northampton Daily Hampshire 
Gazette about her case. 

The $4,000 damage figure was tied 
to a jury finding that the two doctors 
had violated their duty of confidence. 

Attorney Richard Cole, counsel for 
Becker, said, “It’s a great victory that 
a local jury found that these doctors 
breached Kathleen Becker’s right to 
confidentiality and that they had no 
legal justification to do so. It sent a 
message, but we wish it had been a 
stronger message.” 

Becker was said to have attempted 
to deliver her baby at home with two 
midwives. Complications developed, 
however, mandating hospital atten- 
tion. Topal performed an emergency 
Caesarian section, but the baby was 
born dead. Topal later said in printed 
interview matter that the baby could 
have been saved if the delivery had 
started at the hospital. 


Reporter sues 
ex-coach over 
book allegations 


Dallas Times Herald reporter 
Jack Taylor is suing former Oklahoma 
University coach Barry Switzer and 
ghostwriter Edwin “Bud” Shrake over 





allegations in their best-selling book, 
Bootlegger’s Boy, that Taylor once 
tried to set up an OU football player 
for a cocaine bust. 

“They are malicious, vicious lies,” 
Taylor said in a brief telephone inter- 
view about the lawsuit. 

At issue is a chapter entitled “The 
Setup” in Switzer’s autobiography 
that suggests Taylor recruited a 
woman to have an intimate relation- 
ship with an unnamed Oklahoma ball- 
player as part of a drug trap. 

This woman tried to convince the 
player to bring a package of cocaine 
back to Oklahoma when the team 
returned from Miami after playing the 
1988 Orange Bowl, Switzer’s book 
says. The book also alleges that the 
Oklahoma Bureau of Narcotics 
received a tip from a “Jack Taylor” 
that an OU player would be returning 
from Miami with drugs. 

Taylor, 52, is an investigative 
reporter who wrote frequently about 
wrongdoing in the OU football pro- 
gram. He said he was the target of 
bombing and death threats several 
times because of some of the stories. 

Taylor’s lawsuit, filed jointly with 
his wife in Austin, Texas, said the 
book is a “petty, vindictive manu- 
script” that seeks “to destroy the 
name of the plaintiff, Jack Taylor.” 

The suit also names the book’s 
publisher, William Morrow and Co., 
and charges libel, slander, invasion of 
privacy, defamation and loss of con- 
sortium. 

Neither Switzer nor Shrake could 
be reached for comment. 

However, in an interview with 
Doug Bedell of the Dallas Morning 
News about two weeks before the 
lawsuit was filed, Switzer said, 
“Those are the facts. There’s no 
embellishment.” 

Shrake was also quoted by the Cox 
News Service as saying the chapter 
was “cleared with various law enforce- 
ment agencies” and libel attorneys. 


Judge lifts 
ban on 
note-taking 


Common Pleas Court Judge 
Eugene E.J. Maier signed an order 
Sept. 11 lifting the prohibition pre- 
venting reporters from taking notes in 
his courtroom, prompting two Phila- 
delphia dailies to drop a legal chal- 
lenge. 

He earlier had said he felt note-tak- 
ing could distract a jury and undercut 
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the official record of a court proceed- 
ing. 

“After I had given further thought 
to it, I don’t think it offends me, and 
we shouldn’t keep on with it as long as 
we could control the matter in another 
way,” Maier said. 

He said he might ask reporters to sit 
in a part of the courtroom jurors could 
not see. 

Philadelphia Newspaper Inc., 
publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and the Philadelphia Daily News, 
dropped its appeal of the ban, which 
had been pending in state Superior 
Court. 


Pa. court strikes 
law that opened 
agency’s records 


Pennsylvania’s Commonwealth 
Court has struck down a 1989 state 
law that would have opened the 
meetings and records of the Harris- 
town Development Corp., Harris- 
burg, as a public agency. 

Judge James Gardner Colins wrote 
that the state’s Sunshine Act and 
Right-to-Know Law specifically 
apply to agencies created by a statute 
that spells out an “essential govern- 
mental function” for them, and said 
that is not the case with Harristown, 
which challenged the law shortly after 
it was enacted. Harristown is a down- 
town redevelopment agency with 
buildings in which the state is a major 
tenant, paying about $12 million a 
year in rent and related payments. 

The law, pushed through the Gen- 
eral Assembly by state Sen. Richard 
Tilghman, a longtime Harristown 
critic, required any non-profit agency 
receiving more than $1.5 million a 
year from the state to open its meet- 
ings and records to the public. Harris- 
town is the only such corporation in 
the state. 

The court said the law violated the 
state Constitution by singling out 
Harristown without a legitimate rea- 
son. Judge Colins wrote, “The fact 
‘that [Harristown] receives substantial 
payments from the commonwealth is 
not justification to open every deci- 
sion to public inspection. If this were 
the case, then any organization which 
does business with the common- 
wealth could be subject to the require- 
ments of the Sunshine Act and the 
Right-To-Know Law by the passage 
of legislation deeming them an 
agency.” 

A dissenting opinion filed by Judge 
Joseph Doyle said the Legislature had 
the right to amend the definition of 
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“agency” and called the majority 
decision a “dangerous interloping 
into the legislative branch.” 

In March 1989, the Patriot-News 
Co., Harrisburg, filed suit in Dauphin 
County Court in an effort to obtain 
access to Harristown records under 
the Right-To Know Law. This case is 
still pending in the county court. 

Tilghman said he strongly disagrees 
with the Commonwealth Court ruling 
and will talk to counsel about an 
appeal. The state Office of the Attor- 
ney General defended the law and has 
30 days in which to appeal the ruling 
to the state Supreme Court. 


Judge backs FBI 
withholding of 
information 


U.S. District Judge Eldon Mahon 
said the FBI acted correctly in with- 
holding names and other details from 
a report on alleged civil rights viola- 
tions by police. 

The 14-month investigation ended 
in 1987, following charges that offi- 
cers routinely violated citizens’ rights 
in a series of raids and sweeps of bars 





in black neighborhoods. 

After the probe, federal agents 
declared that they found no “prose- 
cutable offenses, “but the Justice 
Department declined to release any 
details. 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Tele- 
gram asked for a detailed investiga- 
tive report under the federal Freedom 
of Information Act. The newspaper 
then sued after the Justice Depart- 
ment released the 22-page report with 
names and key details blacked out. 

Mahon ruled in the Justice Depart- 
ment’s favor, saying an exemption 
under the FOI law justifies withhold- 
ing of otherwise public documents 
when “privacy interests clearly out- 
weigh any public interest in disclo- 
sure.” 

The federal probe began after some 
Tarrant County lawyers criticized 
police tactics aimed at blacks and 
black-owned businesses. 

Charles Baldwin, one of the attor- 
neys, asked the Justice Department to 
conduct the investigation because the 
city was “unable to police itself.” He 
criticized Mahon’s ruling. 

“It’s just part of a continuing 
cover-up,” he said. “I don’t see why 
the court is allowing it.” 

— AP 
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Se. 
ee. 
Julia Wilson 


JULIA C. WILSON, an assistant edi- 
tor for the Los Angeles Times Metro 
section, has been named editor of the 
newspaper’s daily Ventura County 
edition. 

Wilson, 43, replaces CHARLES CAR- 
TER, who has served as interim editor 
for the edition since it made its debut 
last spring. Carter will return to his 
duties as editor of the Times’ daily 
Valley edition. 

She joined the Times in 1983 as 
editor of the newspaper’s South Bay 
regional section. In her position on 
the Metro staff, she supervised the 
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Jim Bustraan 


newspaper’s Sacramento bureau and 
coverage of California state politics. 
Wilson has served as editor of the 
Southeast regional section and assis- 
tant editor for hiring and develop- 
ment. 


* * * 


KEITH BRISCOE, 36, an assistant 
managing editor of the Odessa 
(Texas) American, has been 
appointed managing editor of The 
Daily Times Call in Longmont, Colo. 
He had been assistant managing edi- 
tor of the American from March 
1989. Prior to that, he was city editor 
of the Big Spring (Texas) Herald and 
news editor of The Commerce 
(Texas) Journal. 


* * * 


ANDREA ZENTZ, who joined the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press last May 
and was assigned to cover higher edu- 
cation, has been promoted to state 
Capitol bureau chief in Montpelier. 
Earlier, she was a five-year news 
bureau chief for the New Haven 
Register. 


* * * 

DAVID HUMPHREY, former manag- 
ing editor for production at the Union 
News, Springfield, Mass., has joined 
Doherty-Tzoumas Marketing, a 
Springfield advertising agency, as 
senior account executive. Most 
recently, he was owner/operator, 
American Speedy Printing Center, 
Portland, Maine. 

* * * 

JOHN JOHNSTON, most recently a 
staff writer and columnist at the Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Free Press, has joined 
the Cincinnati Enquirer as a features 
writer. 

* * * 

DANNY BONAVITA has been named 
managing editor of the Courier- 
Express in DuBois, Pa. He had spent 
the previous 21 years at the Warren 
Times Observer in Warren, Pa., most 
recently as managing editor. 


JIM BUSTRAAN, veteran circulation 
manager and longtime Sun-Sentinel 
employee, has been named vice presi- 
dent and circulation director of the 
Fort Lauderdale-based newspaper. 

Bustraan, 50, succeeds HOWARD 
GREENBERG, who is leaving to assume 
a parallel position at New York’s 
Daily News. 

Bustraan started at the Sun-Sen- 
tinel as a carrier in 1956. He then went 
to the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal & Consti- 
tution where he was circulation man- 
ager and director. He returned to 
Florida to work for the Daytona 
Beach News-Journal as circulation 
director, and came back to the Sun- 
Sentinel in 1984 as home delivery 
manager. 


* * * 


JACK CLAIBORNE, associate editor 
of the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, has 
been named vice president and assis- 
tant to the chairman of Park Commu- 
nications Inc., the Ithaca, N.Y.- 
based publishing and broadcasting 
company. 

Claiborne, to assume the post Oct. 
1, succeeds WALTER W. BORTON, 
who is leaving to become executive 
vice president and chief operating 
officer of the Pacific Group, a Los 
Angeles, Calif.-based international 
management and instructional design 
consulting firm. 

Claiborne joined the Observer as a 
sportswriter in 1948 and, with the 
exception of service in the U.S. Army 
from 1953-1955, has been on its edito- 
rial staff ever since. 


* * * 


LIZA NORTHROP, staff writer for the 
MacDonald Record-Outlook in 
Washington, Pa., has been named 
manager and editor of the weekly 
newspaper. Her new duties include 
direction and planning for the Record- 
Outlook in news and business. 

Northrop is a graduate of Bethany 
College, and worked for three years 
with Gateway Publications, Pitts- 
burgh, before joining the Record- 
Outlook. 


* *e * 


MICHEAL D. JUNG was recently 
named assistant advertising director 
at the Beacon Journal in Akron, 
Ohio. 

Jung, 32, replaces RON CAPRETTA, 
who left early this year. Along with 
Capretta’s duties, Jung will be 
responsible for all retail advertising 
accounts. 

Prior to the Journal, Jung was assis- 
tant retail manager at the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram. 
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William Niese 


LAWRENCE M. HiIcBy, president of 
the Los Angeles Times Orange 
County edition and a vice president of 
the Times, and WILLIAM A. NIESE, 
vice president and general counsel for 
the newspaper, have been promoted 
to senior vice presidents. 

As senior vice president, consumer 
marketing, Higby, 45, will have 
responsibility for circulation, promo- 
tion and cable marketing programs at 
the Times, as well as marketing oper- 
ations at the newspaper’s daily 
Orange County, San Fernando Val- 
ley, Ventura and San Diego regional 
editions. He will continue as presi- 
dent of the Orange County edition. 

As senior vice president, law and 
human resources, Niese, 54, will 
oversee the Times’ employee rela- 
tions and legal departments. 

* * * 


CARL RAUSCHER is the new manag- 
ing editor of the Fulton County Daily 
Report, Georgia’s only daily legal 
newspaper. Rauscher came to the 
Daily Report from Southpoint maga- 
zine, where he was senior editor. His 
12 years of journalism experience 
includes writing and editing for The 
Robb Report and Brown’s Guide to 
Georgia. He also worked for CNN as 
news editor for five years. 

ee a 

JEFFREY V. KOHLER has been pro- 

moted to vice president, circulation/ 


Lawrence Higby 


Donna Clark 


transportation of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. In his new position, Kohler, 
33, will be responsible for all aspects 
of the Inquirer’s circulation and trans- 
portation divisions. He will also be 
president of Circom Inc., a telemar- 
keting subsidiary of Philadelphia 
Newspapers Inc. 


Kohler succeeds MAXWELL E.P. 
KING, who was recently named editor 
of the Inquirer and executive vice 
president of Philadelphia Newspa- 
pers Inc. Kohler joined the Inquirer in 
1988 as marketing manager. Prior to 
that, he was with the Chicago Tribune 
in the circulation department. 

Kohler announced four circulation 
management changes. STEPHEN R. 
SPARKS, 37, has been promoted to 
vice president/circulation, JOHN W. 
LAULETTA, 45, is now circulation 
manager/suburban, CHARLES TRAMO, 
48, is now circulation manager/city, 
and PATRICIA MCHUGH, 38, is now 
circulation manager/customer and 
dealer relations. 


* * * 


PauL E. CARTER has retired as 
advertising director of the Hobbs 
(N.M.) Daily News-Sun, ending a 41- 
year career. He was advertising man- 
ager for the Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Chronicle, where he worked 
for 38 years. He is associated with 
Slike Publishing company. 


DONNA P. CLARK, former director 
of public relations for Pilot Oil Corpo- 
ration, has been named community 
affairs manager for the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times. 

Clark’s newly created position will 
include supervising activities of pub- 
lic service relations and school pro- 
grams and Times personnel who work 
in these areas. 


* * * 


RONALD C. SMITH has been named 
city editor of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times. He joined the Times in 
1988 and has been assistant city editor | 
since May 1989. 


Smith, 35, was formerly with the 
Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald Journal 
and the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald Tri- 
bune. He came to the Chattanooga 
area in 1987 as an assistant professor 
of journalism at Southern College. 


* * * 


MICHEAL W. LEATHERS, 29, has 
been named features editor of the 
Telegraph, of Alton, Ill. He will be 
responsible for planning and design- 
ing the newspaper’s daily Lifestyles 
and Sunday a.m. sections. 

Leathers was most recently a copy 
editor at the Collinsville (Ill.) Herald. 
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OBITUARIES 





DANIEL T. BRIGHAM, a former cor- 
respondent for the New York Times 
who reported on World War II from 
Switzerland, died on July 28 in the 
Bay Area Hospital in Coos Bay, Ore. 
He was 81, and died of congestive 
heart failure. 

Brigham was a free-lance writer 
before joining the office staff of the 
Times’ Paris bureau in 1936. He was 
assigned to Bern in 1940 and wrote 
dispatches from there until 1945. 
After the war, he went into public 
relations and later joined the Journal- 
American in New York, where he 
remained for 15 years before retiring 
in 1968. 


* * * 


THOMAS P. Davis, former owner 
and publisher of the Georgetown 
(S.C.) Times, died Sept. 14 after a 
long bout with cancer. 

Davis, who owned the Times from 
1955 to 1975, was also executive 
director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

At the time of his death, Davis was 
associate editor of the Marlboro Her- 
ald Advocate in Bennettsville. He 
began his journalism career as a 
reporter for the Greenwood Index- 
Journal and later was a reporter for 
the Richmond (Va.) Times. 


* * * 


PAUL DURHAM, 57, who founded 
The Free Press, a weekly paper in 
Angelina County, Texas, died Sept. 9 
of a heart attack. 

Durham founded the Press in 1952 
and was its only editor until he retired 
in January 1990. 

In 1952, he began the Diboll (Texas) 
News-Bulletin and later changed the 
name to the Angelina County Free 
Press. He sold the paper in 1959 to 
what is now Temple-Inland, but 
remained as editor of the 3,500-circu- 
lation paper until his retirement. 


* * * 


LERoyY J. HANSEN, retired foreign 
editor of U.S. News & World Report, 
died of cancer Sept. 10. He was 68. 

After combat service as a Marine in 
World War II, Hansen covered Asia 
for United Press International for 11 
years, including the Korean War. 

He left UPI after 17 years to join 
U.S. News in 1965 and served the 
magazine in several positions before 
retiring in 1985 as foreign editor. 

* * * 

LAURENCE D. JOHNSON, metro edi- 
tor of the Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune, 
died Sept. 15 of cancer. He was 43. 

Johnson was hired by the Tribune 
as a sportswriter in 1976. He also 





worked as a state Capitol reporter, 
farm writer, editorial writer and 
regional editor before being named 
metro editor two years ago. 


* * * 

MICHAEL J. KELLEY, 73, a former 
vice president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, died on Sept. 19 
at his home in Three Lakes, Wis., of a 
heart attack. 

Kelley began his career in adver- 
tising with the New York Times in 
1945 and retired from the Advertising 
Bureau in 1982 after a decade there. 

* * * 


ELEANORE LESTER, 69, a writer, 
_ditor and teacher, died Sept. 16 of 
lymphoma. 

Lester, a free-lance writer, wrote 
extensively on the arts. In such publi- 
cations as the Village Voice, The New 
Republic, and the New York Times, 
she heiped document the beginnings 
of Off-Off Broadway theater. 

In 1973, she joined the newspaper 
Jewish Week as arts editor, a position 
she held until her death. 


* * * 


MARYA MANNES, 85, an author, 
journalist, and critic, died Sept. 15 in 
San Francisco after a series of 
strokes. 

Mannes was a social critic and 
critic of radio, television and theater. 
She worked as a staff writer for the 
magazine The Reporter from 1952 to 
1963. Her writing there included arti- 
cles, essays and reviews. Over the 
years, she wrote articles for The New 
Yorker, McCalls and the New York 
Times. 

In a speech to a gathering of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, she said, “No picture on a 
screen can ever be an adequate sub- 
stitute for the reporting of a trained 
observer and an honest writer.” 


* * * 


JULIAN MITCHELL, 77, a 64-year 
employee of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 
died Sept 4. of cancer. 

Overcoming blindness and poor 
hearing, Mitchell began delivering 
newspapers every day at the age of 
13. His route once included 400 sub- 
scribers, but was trimmed to 75 in 
recent years. He was the longest- 
working member of the Tribune staff. 

Born legally blind, he navigated his 
familiar surroundings by experience, 
riding 15 miles every day to deliver 
the newspaper. In more than six 
decades of bicycling before sunrise, 
Mitchell had only two accidents: one 
in 1943 when he was hit by a car and 
he picked himself up and kept going; 
and in 1959, when a more serious car 


accident put him out of work for sev- 
eral days. He called in sick only once, 
the day after a hernia operation, and 
took his only vacation in 1928 to visit 
relatives. 


* * * 

LORNE F, PREETER, 84, publisher of 
The Legal Advertiser in Detroit, 
Mich., died of cardiac arrest on Sept. 
9. He had been in the hospital since 
Sept. 5 following a car accident. 

Preeter started as a carrier for the 
Highland Park News, later the High- 
land Parker. During the next 65 years, 
he would advance to circulation man- 
ager, office manager and eventually 
president-treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. 

In 1937, Preeter, along with two 
partners, John P. Parks and Floyd R. 
Mantz, assumed ownership of the 
Highland Parker, The Legal Adver- 
tiser, the Legal Advertiser-Oakland 
County and a chain of weekly news- 
papers. 

* * * 


VICTOR A. TARDUE, 65, production 
manager since 1984 of the Daily 
Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, 
Mass., died of cancer Sept. 7. Earlier, 
he was production manager of the 
Reading Eagle and the Reading 
Times in Pennsylvania, and had also 
been with Knight-Ridder Corp., 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Fargo (N.D.) Forum, 
and Greensboro (N.C.) News and 
Record. 


* * 


Dao TuNG, 65, editor in chief of 
the official Vietnam News Agency, 
died Sept. 15 at a hospital in Hanoi. 
The cause of death was not reported. 
He was a member of the National 
Assembly and vice president and sec- 
retary-general of the Vietnam Jour- 
nalists Association. 

* * * 

GREGORY B. WITCHER, 32, a 
reporter with the Detroit bureau of 
the Wall Street Journal since 1987 and 
former news employee of the 
Washington Post, died Sept. 13 of 
AIDS. 5; 

Witcher began his journalism 
career in 1977 as a copy aide at the 
Post. Over the next four years, he 
rose from copy aide to become an 
intern and part-time copy editor for 
the editorial page. 

He then went to the Atlanta Jour- 
nal and Constitution before joining 
the staff at the Boston Globe in 1984 
as general assignment reporter. He 
joined the Wall Street Journal in 1987 
where he covered the auto industry 
and general business. 
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a column by Dr. June Reinisch, 
provides clear answers to 
often-confusing sexual questions. 


AIDS. Pregnancy. Sexual myths. These are some of the topics 
Dr. Reinisch discusses three times each week. It's information, 
not advice. Information that the majority of Americans lack, 
according to a recent Kinsey Institute survey that made headlines. 


Give your readers the facts to fight sexual illiteracy. 
Give them THE KINSEY REPORT. 

Call Lisa Klem Wilson at 800-221-4816 

(in New York, 212-692-3700). 

United Media Canada, 800-668-4649. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Atex Publishing Systems has 
established Atex Investment Man- 
agement (AIM) Services, described 
as a comprehensive program to inte- 
grate its range of services and 
designed to allow customers to 
extend the use of equipment and 
maximize their investments. 

AIM will integrate Atex services 
into customized support plans for 
immediate needs and long-range 
objectives. Though complete details 
were unavailable, AIM was said to 
include services for software, hard- 
ware, networking, consulting, train- 
ing and documentation, as well as a 
customer support center. 

Atex plans to restructure software 
support, with a base level of support 
providing maintenance releases, tele- 
phone support, access to discrepancy 
reports, quarterly SoftTouch maga- 
zine and remote diagnostics at “pre- 
ferred labor rates.” Two additional 
support levels will be available. 

Support for customers’ existing 
hardware includes unlimited on-site 
repair (with parts, labor, travel), 
scheduled preventive maintenance 
visits and remote hardware diagnos- 
tics. Three other levels of support will 
also be available. 

Networking services will help cus- 
tomers design, install, test and main- 
tain networks. Consulting for operat- 
ing efficiency will include Newspaper 
Operations Analysis, to provide full 
or partial prepress studies, and Inte- 
gration Services, to define and 
develop custom interfaces between 
the Atex Total Publication Environ- 
ment (TPE) product line and non- 
Atex products, as well as any special 
functionality demanded of TPE. 

Training covers basic system use 
and operations, hardware and soft- 
ware maintenance, composition and 
format writing. Though extra soft- 
ware documentation sets can be 
secured, “hardware documentation 
is not generally available,” according 
to Atex. 

Daily 24-hour telephone support 
for North American customers will be 
offered toll free, with calls routed 
through the support center to the 
most appropriate technical resource. 
This service is being phased in region- 
ally. The center will handle initial 








AIM for sales, service, support 
Trimmer, restructured Atex unveils centralized customer service 


sales inquiries, equipment and net- 
working support and general informa- 
tion requests. 

AIM was announced Sept. 13, the 
day Atex notified employees of lay- 
offs (E&P, Sept. 29). Michael Akil- 
lian, a spokesman for Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s Electronic Pre-Press Systems 
Inc. subsidiary, said AIM is a new, 
streamlined way to maintain sales, 
service and support to North Ameri- 
can customers in a manner that brings 
costs more in line with the kind of 
software business tex is becoming. 

“This particular change . . . had to 
do with cost structure as it pertains to 
field operations, among other 
things,” Akillian continued. North 
American field operations, restruc- 
tured within Atex’s worldwide distri- 
bution group, will operate “in a very 
different way than... in the past,” 
he said. 





personal contact he had become 
accustomed to. 

“It’s too bad for Atex and too bad 
for us because we don’t know who 
we’re going to be dealing with,” said 
Buncher. 

A former Atex manager offered 
another perspective. Bill Kirby, until 
recently customer program manager 
for some pretty large accounts, told 
E&P that AIM has to work. 

While users liked and wanted the 
immediate local response, they were 
not ready to pay for it, he said. “Now 
Atex is in a situation where they’re 
not writing as much business, so they 
can’t cover that kind of overhead.” 

According to Kirby, comparison of 
the contract base to what he 
described as “pro bono” support 
would probably lead to the conclusion 
that “the user community was basi- 
cally taking advantage of” the local 





Daily 24-hour telephone support for North American 
customers will be offered toll free, with calls routed 
through the support center to the most appropriate 


technical resource. 





Akillian said Atex expects no 
change in the level of customer ser- 
vice, that it “will remain quite high 
and very tailored.” He said that while 
staffing had been scaled back at some 
field offices, only two were closed, 
one in Florida and another in New 
Zealand (with service still available 
for those areas). 

According to one user, it was sug- 
gested at the recent Atex Newspaper 
User Group meeting that Atex real- 
ized that a more centralized approach 
was working for other systems ven- 
dors, who maintain far fewer than the 
reported 20 permanent field offices 
Atex had maintained, hence their 
likely targeting in the recent round of 
layoffs. 

Alan Buncher, assistant managing 
editor for administration at the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, said he under- 
stood Atex’s need for cost cutting and 
streamlining during its transition to a 
more software-oriented company and 
was eager to see the restructuring 
succeed. Nevertheless, he said he 
would miss the kind of dependable 





availability. 

He noted that Atex began explain- 
ing about a year ago that it would 
begin going over to some sort of “pay- 
as-you-play” setup. Customers may 
well “balk quite a bit, I think, and be a 
little excited about it,” Kirby said, 
with some staffing up internally, pos- 
sibly with former Atex staffers. 

He added, however, that eventu- 
ally ““Atex will then be able to support 
their customer base on a profitable 
basis, thus being able to provide them 
with a higher level of support on a 
more timely basis.” 


Microcrafts, 
Agfa in 
marketing pact 


Colorado Springs-based Micro- 
crafts announced agreement with 
Agfa Compugraphic, Wilmington, 
Mass., to market certain of each 
other’s products. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch’s 
new $128-million state-of-the-art pro- 
duction facility became fully opera- 
tional in March 1990. 

The Dispatch Printing Company 
broke ground for the facility on April 
21, 1988. It consists of a 383,000- 
square-foot production building and a 
two-story 36,000-square-foot admin- 
istration building on a 70-acre site on 
the far west side of Columbus. 

The production building houses the 
mechanical and transportation 
departments, and the administration 
building contains the advertising, cir- 
culation and marketing services 
departments. The editorial, business 
and executive offices remain in the 
original Dispatch building, downtown 
at 34 South Third. 

The Austin Company, which has 
contributed to the design of more than 
200 newspaper facilities since World 
War II, was project manager for the 
new Dispatch facility. Recently, the 
Central Ohio American Subcontrac- 
tor Association presented the “Proj- 
ect of the Year” award to the Austin 
Company for its design and construc- 
tion of the Dispatch complex. 

Inside the new Dispatch production 
facility is an enclosed warehouse 
which can accommodate five 50-foot 
railway cars. Newsprint is removed 
from the railway cars by clamp trucks 
and stacked in the 41 ,000-square-foot 
warehouse that can hold a 40-day 
supply of paper. 

Automatic guided vehicles (AGVs) 
from the Interlake Corporation trans- 
port rolls of newsprint to the stripping 
station, laydown area and reelroom. 
AGVs are also programmed to take 
printed and white waste paper to com- 
pactor bins. When AGVs are not 
needed, they automatically return toa 
battery-recharging station until they 
are summoned to carry more paper. 

The new Dispatch facility has four 
TKS-M72 10-unit offset presses, and 
has expansion provisions for three 
additional presses in its 60,000- 
square-foot pressroom. Each of the 
presses is five levels high and 120 feet 
long. These state-of-the-art presses 
can print 100-line screen color or half- 
tones, and run up to 36,000 144-page 
papers an hour with 24 multicolor 
pages and 24 spot color pages. 

All the TKS-M72 presses are con- 
trolled by a T-NPC-S21 control sys- 








tem. This control system presets the 
ink and water on the presses, and 
feeds paper through the presses at 
speeds up to 2,200 feet per minute. 
After the papers are printed, they are 
conveyed by Ferag single-gripper 
conveyors to Ferag inserting drums 
which operate at press speeds. 

The Dispatch has four Ferag 
inserting drums, which can insert up 
to six advertisements per weekday as 
the papers are printed. The papers 
can go through the on-line inserters, 
or they can be diverted directly to the 
press stackers. There is 70,000 square 
feet of space in the mailroom, includ- 
ing space for Ferag winding and 
unwinding equipment to be added as 
business demands require. 

After the papers have traveled 
through the pressroom and the insert- 
ers, the papers then travel to one of 
the 12 Idab counter-stackers. Once 
the stackers have counted and 
bundled the papers, they are placed 
on the Idab bundle-distribution sys- 
tem and carried to one of the 18 cov- 
ered delivery docks. 

Getting acquainted with the new 
equipment was very important for all 
Dispatch mechanical employees. The 
pressmen, once letterpress operators, 
learned offset printing through a spe- 
cial offset printing theory class taught 
by the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The pressmen are currently at- 
tending in-house training developed 
by Ohio State University. The 82 
journeymen, six apprentices, and all 
the supervisors spent about four 
weeks each training for the new 
equipment. 

Production color technicians have 
become acquainted with newly 
installed Scitex electronic prepress 
equipment, which provides fully 
automated page assembly and high- 
quality color. Interfaced with a 
Macintosh II layout system called 
Visionary, Scitex allows a designer in 
the editorial department to do full- 
color pagination and full-color infor- 
mational graphics and charts. The 
Scitex Smart Scanner, Soft Scanner 
and Prisma are used to do very accu- 
rate color enhancement, and a Micro 
Assembler is used to manipulate and 
assemble different elements on a page 
for the final format. 

The Columbus Dispatch, first pub- 
lished in 1871, has a circulation of 





Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch goes colorful 
New $128-million state-of-the-art production facility in full gear 


252,000 daily and 387,000 Sunday. 
With this move from letterpress to 
offset printing, and from black-and- 
white photographs to color, the man- 
agement expects to usher in a bright, 
new, enhanced look to Dispatch read- 
ers. 


Harland Simon 
acquires 
Crosfield Ebway 


Crosfield Ebway Inc. chief execu- 
tive Graham Frankland has 
announced that Harland Simon 
Group PLC recently completed the 
purchase of Crosfield Press Controls 
Ltd., including Crosfield Ebway, 
from the De La Rue Company. 

Organizational changes after the 
purchase were said to refocus Cros- 
field Ebway on its core product lines. 
The changes included the following 
personnel assignments: 

Budge Holder, sales and marketing 
director, with overall responsibility 
for the Crosfield product line; Sun 
Chang, technical support manager, 
responsible for applications engi- 
neering, OEM account development 
and field service backup, Tom 
Rhomberg, customer field operations 
controller, responsible for planning 
and controlling equipment installa- 
tion and ensuring adequate provision 
of field resources for services and 
training; Debbie Morris, service and 
spares coordinator, responsible for 
managing spare parts supplies and 
expediting field service needs; Gary 
Klawinski, remains operations direc- 
tor, responsible for all aspects of 
Ebway products. 


Idab gets 
Richmond contract 


Richmond Newspapers Inc., 
Media General publisher of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch and News 
Leader, selected Idab Inc. to supply 
computerized systems for its mail- 
room, newspaper-bundling and news- 
print-handling operations. 

Valued at $12 million, the systems 
will be installed at RNI’s new 
420,000-square-foot plant. Now 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The San Diego Union and the San 
Diego Tribune will move to a new, 50- 
acre site in about three years accord- 
ing to a plan of Copley Press Inc. 


The new offices and production 
facilities will replace the Mission 
Valley plant from which the two dai- 
lies have been published since 1973. 

John W. Curley, general manager 
of the Union-Tribune Publishing Co., 
said that growth over the past 10 years 
“is pushing the limits” of the present 
site. 

Copley Press has purchased a site 
for $28.2 million southeast of the 
Interstate 805-State 52 interchange. 

The building project is expected to 





take 32 to 36 months after the selec- 
tion of architectural and engineering 
firms. 

“That’s a very rough estimate,” 
Curley said. “Because of the scope, 
we don’t know what it will be like, and 
on a project of this size, you expect 
delays.” 

One of the factors that forced the 
move is that “we are out of press 
capacity,” Curley said. He added that 
the company is discussing the pur- 
chase of Goss Colorliner offset 
presses to increase production and 
color capacity. 

The existing, 317,000-square-foot 
building on 1.8 acres contains the 





San Diego papers to get new offices, production plant 


separate editorial offices of the two 
papers and their shared production 
and distribution facilities. The Union 
and Tribune have about 1,800 
employees at the main plant and in 
bureaus and branch offices through- 
out San Diego County. 

The new location will be the fourth 
for the Union, which was founded in 
1868 as a weekly. The Union pur- 
chased the then Evening Tribune in 
1901. 


The morning Union’s daily circula- 
tion is 269,731 and 438,668 on Sun- 
day. The p.m. Tribune, which has no 
Sunday paper, has a daily circulation 
of 121,840. 





TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








Lee subsidiary 
patents 
interactive system 


Lee Enterprises Inc. announced 
that its Voice Response Inc. subsid- 
iary was issued a patent for the inter- 
active computerized communications 
system with voice input and output 
capability. 

Voice Response markets products 
and services incorporating the 
patented system to large corpora- 
tions. 

The system collects information 
from responses, including voice 
responses, of telephone callers who 
interact with a computer. Callers 
maintain an interactive dialogue with 
the computer through the computer- 
ized communications system. It also 
may be connected to allow for infor- 
mation exchange between a caller and 
a variety of informational databases. 


UPI gets 
51 Crosfield 
picture desks 


Toronto-based Crosfield Electron- 
ics, a subsidiary of Du Pont Co. and 
Fujifilm Electronic Imaging, 
announced that United Press Interna- 
tional has purchased 50 Newsline 
2615 electronic picture desk systems 
for its newsphoto and graphics clients 
and a Newsline 2630 system for use at 
UPI’s Washington, D.C., bureau. 

Delivery of the systems begins this 








month. UPI said it plans to convert its 
analog news photo service to digital 
delivery. 

Early next year, UPI will be able to 
offer Newsline users the ability to 
plug in their Macintoshes as net- 
worked picture workstations, 
according to Len Marotta, UPI gen- 
eral manager of news photos and 
graphics. 

Newsline will crop, size, edit and 
caption wire and staff photos, output- 
ting black-and-white and color press- 
calibrated halftone separations. It can 
also transmit photos to remote sites or 
to other on-site computer systems for 
further processing. Marotta cited 
Newsline’s calibrated color output for 
assuring photo quality and ink savings 
through application of undercolor 
removal and gray component replace- 
ment techniques. 

The Newsline 2630 system offers 
greater photo storage and I/O capac- 
ity, as well as support for fully 
functional Macintosh picture work- 
stations. 


AP adds features 
to picture desk 


New software and network compat- 
ibility will be available for the AP 
Leaf picture desk, according to the 
Associated Press. 

“Best/press” software allows 
users to adjust picture desk output for 
requirements of individual presses. In 
tone mode, a “best” version of a 
photo displays the full range of color 
and detail on the monitor. A “press” 
version can also be created to more 





closely approximate the printed 
image. 

Choosing “calibration” in manager 
mode generates a test gray scale 
showing 33 shades from black to 
white, which is output to a screening 
device and printed. Densitometer 
readings of each shade are entered in 
the computer on the “calibration” 
screen. 

Thereafter, image ouput is custom- 
ized for the particular device and 
press. Further toning can be applied 
while viewing the “press” version — 
changes that will reflect the output 
device’s ability to reproduce the 
photo on the printed page. 

Other software under development 
will allow the Leaf desk to accept 
input from a Nikon 35mm scanner, in 
addition to the AP Leafax 35, the 
Leafscanner 45 and flatbed scanners. 
AP also said it will soon announce 
details on incorporating the Macin- 
tosh as an AP Leaf network worksta- 
tion. 


Froelich named 
DTI president 


JoAnn Froelich was named presi- 
dent of Digital Technology Interna- 
tional, taking over day-to-day opera- 
tions of the Orem, Utah-based pub- 
lishing systems company. She suc- 
ceeds Don Oldham, the firm’s 
founder, who remains its chairman, 
chief executive and technical direc- 
tor. 

After holding several management 
positions with DTI, Froelich was 
named marketing director last year. 
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By M.L. Stein 


Sharing a newspaper’s market 
research information with the news- 
room is good management practice 
but it can also lose advertisers, two 
industry executives told a Palm 
Springs journalism conference. 

The sharing works to the advantage 
of the paper as long as “sensitive” 
data that might hurt an advertiser’s 
business does not find its way into a 
story, said Robert A. Olinto, market 
research manager for the Orange 
County Register. 

Speaking at a professional develop- 
ment conference sponsored by the 
Inland Chapter of the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists, Olinto said his 
paper spends $150,000 a year on local 
market research, all of which is 
shared with editors and reporters. 

Part of his job is to educate the 
news department about current 
trends in businesses such as [those in] 
department stores and real estate, 
Olinto said. 

“I meet with editors and reporters 
and tell them what I think will trans- 
late into a story,” he continued. 
“However, if there’s one part of the 
research that is so sensitive that it will 
embarrass the store, I will point this 
out. If they decide to run it anyway, I 
tell them that it will be over my objec- 
tion and that I will not be as open with 
them in the future. You don’t want to 
use newspaper-sponsored research to 
make a store look bad.” 

Olinto said editors are usually 
cooperative but the process does not 
always go smoothly. 

He reads headlines and stories that 
“highlight the negative” and stated 
that there have been instances when 
he has asked the newsroom to present 
a more balanced view. 

_ “The challenge I throw out to writ- 

ers is the balance issue,” he said. “I 
ask them to talk about the positive 
things as well as the negative.” 

Both Olinto and Robert C. May- 
nard, owner and president of the 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, agreed that 
today’s economic problems of news- 
papers virtually mandates that all 
departments in the paper work 
together to produce a profitable prod- 
uct. 

They also agreed that a newspa- 








per’s research is proprietary informa- 
tion. 

“Management has no obligation to 
share this information with you or 
anyone else,” said Maynard to an 
audience of mostly young editors and 
reporters. 

“In a good news organization, 
departments should collaborate and 
work together but, if this means that 
every piece of negative information 
about an advertiser is fair game for the 
newsroom, you could lose a couple of 
advertisers and the cooperation 
between departments goes away 
100%.” 

Olinto cited a Register research 
project which revealed that a major 
supermarket chain had experienced a 
13% drop in its market share during 
One recent period. 





Market research and the newsroom 


Execs say it’s good practice to share information, 
but editors must be discreet with the information provided 


fields. 1 can do better things with my 
life than get in the tank with advertis- 
ers.” 

On the Tribune, Maynard said, 
day-to-day news decisions are made 
by editors “who don’t concern them- 
selves with the bottom line. I rely on 
their good judgment. This is an indus- 
try in which there are checks and 
balances.” 

Another speaker, Peter Noyes, 
managing editor of KNBC-TV News, 
Los Angeles, rejected the notion held 
by some media that the public is not 
interested in investigative reporting. 

“The great American public loves 
true investigative reporting, but, for 
the most part, the fruits of our investi- 
gative labors are boring, repetitive 
and poorly written,” he contended. 
“We bore our readership and viewers 





Part of his job is to educate the news department 
about current trends in businesses such as [those in] 
department stores and real estate, Olinto said. 





“If that’s printed it will make the 
company angry and they could pull a 
lot of advertising,” he observed. “We 
are coming up with the best research 
in the market but there are some 
things too sensitive to print.” 

Maynard called for “common 
sense” in discussions between the 
marketing department and the news 
side over research findings. 

Both sides, he suggested, should 
reach a “middle ground” on what 
should and should not be printed. 

An audience member asked May- 
nard if such an approach might lead to 
a too cozy relationship between the 
newspaper and advertisers, thus com- 
promising the news-gathering pro- 
cess. 

“I’m a journalist,” he replied. “I’m 
here because I believe I can improve 
the quality of journalism. The only 
way I can do this, and help the pa- 
per survive, is to cover the news in- 
telligently and vigorously. 

“If we came to a place where we 
felt our ethics and principles were in 
conflict with our business interests, 
that would be a good place to change 





with a plethora of facts, and if they 
don’t understand what the hell we’re 
talking about, they’ ve got a real prob- 
lem.” 

Noyes, who began as a print jour- 
nalist, working for Stars & Stripes, 
Los Angeles City News Service and 
the New York Daily News, com- 
plained that bad writing permeates 
both broadcast and newspaper writ- 
ing. 

“How many times have you read a 
newspaper story you couldn’t under- 
stand the first time around?” he 
asked. 

Noyes also advised newspapers to 
be aware they are dealing with an 
audience weaned on television, “an 
audience that loves visual images to 
enhance the written word.” 


This does not mean that readers 
and viewers don’t like “good, solid 
reporting,” he added. “It means we 
should complement the written word 
with visuals and electronic graphics. 
We must concede USA Today is 
moving in the right direction.” 

In the 1990s, Noyes predicted, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By M.L. Stein 


What should be printed in a family 
newspaper — and where — still 
appears to be an evolving issue, The 
Desert Sun in Palm Springs, Calif., 
discovered. 

Recently, the Gannett-owned daily 
received about 40 protesting phone 
calls in connection with a front-page 
story about a Kinsey Institute study 
which asserted that American men 
and women lack the most basic infor- 
mation about how their bodies work. 

The irate readers were not so much 
concerned about the Gannett News 
Service story as about this first ques- 
tion in its sidebar sex quiz, which also 
ran on the front page: “What is the 
average size of the male penis when 
erect?” The three choices are listed 
as four, six or eight inches. 

In a column two days later, Sun 
executive editor Joan Behrmann 
apologized to offended readers but 
she defended publication of the story. 

“Not that this takes us off the hook, 
but USA Today also decided it was 





worth Page One play,” Behrmann 
wrote. Referring to the affronted 
readers, she said: “Now 40 callers is 
not a lot, placed against the 38,000-or- 
so circulation of this newspaper at 
this time of the year, but any time a 
group of readers calls with but one 
subject on their minds, it demands our 
attention... 

“Did running it in a prominent Page 
One position above the fold lend the 
story more significance than it was 
worth? Perhaps so.” 

Behrmann said she apologized to 
several callers who had no objection 
to the story itself but had “serious 
problems with its front-page play, and 
a violent reaction to that first quiz 
question.” 

The editor, in her column, did not 
repeat the question as worded, saying 
only that “it involved a critical part of 
male anatomy.” 

Behrmann said the story was dis- 
cussed during a news meeting at 
which editors agreed it deserved a 
front-page slot because of expected 
“great” reader interest. 





Some readers irate over publication of sex quiz 


The Kinsey study, which appeared 
in a number of newspapers around the 
country, reported an 18-question poll 
of 1,974 Americans on their sexual 
knowledge. The Gannett story said 
the findings showed Americans to be 
“sexual illiterates.” 

Some newspapers ran a story about 
the survey but left out the questions. 

Behrmann, in an interview with 
E&P, said she also has gotten five or 
six letters in favor of the Sun publish- 
ing the story and quiz. 

“One reader pointed out that, for 
years, newspapers have been report- 
ing the measurements of beauty con- 
test winners with no objection from 
readers, and asked what the differ- 
ence was,” she recalled. 

Behrmann said there have been no 
subscription cancellations of which 
she was aware. 

“I don’t understand what all the 
fuss is about, anyway,” she 
remarked. “I think it was a healthy 
thing to run the story. As one reader 
wrote me, it showed how ignorant 
Americans are about sex.” 





IN BRIEF 








Duo convicted 
of bilking 
newspaper 


Two California men and their office 
supply companies have been con- 
victed of running a boiler room opera- 
tion that bilked the Greenville (Tenn.) 
Sun out of $561,000. 

Peter Richard Tripp and Richard 
Alfred Fonseca were convicted Sept. 
20 on 30 counts of mail and wire fraud 
by a U.S. District Court jury in Knox- 
ville. 

Their Los Angeles businesses, 
U.S. Pen and Office Products Inc. 
and United Business Exchange Inc., 
were convicted on 37 counts. 

The two men face prison terms of 
up to 210 years each, and the compa- 
nies face fines of up to $1,000 on each 
count, Assistant U.S. Attorney Jim- 
mie Baxter said. 

Baxter said the companies charged 
the newspaper for supplies never 
received. The company got a newspa- 
per employee, Edith Malone, to par- 
ticipate in the scam through payoffs 
and gifts. 

Malone, Sun bookkeeping 
employee since 1986, pleaded guilty 








in 1986 and has since served a jail 
sentence. 
— AP 


Parade adds 
papers; 
raises rates 


Effective with its Jan. 6, 1991 issue, 
Parade magazine will be distributed 
by three additional newspapers, in- 
creasing its circulation to 35.2 million. 


The new distributing newspapers 
are the Benton County (Ark.) Daily 
Record, the Colorado Springs 
Gazette Telegraph and the Williams- 
port (Pa.) Sun-Gazette. 


With the consolidation of the Las 
Vegas Review-Journal and the Las 
Vegas Sun under the recently 
approved joint operating agreement, 
and the elimination of The Daily Prog- 
ress of Charlottesville, Va., which is 
discontinuing distribution, the num- 
ber of newspapers distributing Parade 
will be 335. 


The new ad rates, which reflect a 
6% increase in cost-per-thousand, 
will be $449,100 for a four-color page, 





up from $422,200. Black-and-white 
page increases to $363,500 from 
$341,800. 


Pa. biweekly folds 


The biweekly North Huntingdon 
(Pa.) Post ceased publication Oct. 11 
after two-and-a-half years in busi- 
ness, according to publisher and edi- 
tor Michael Kunkle. 

“I think people were used to their 
daily papers and it was tough to adjust 
to a biweekly that couldn't cover the 
news as rapidly as the dailies could,” 
Kunkle said. 

About 1,300 paid subscribers will 
receive the biweekly Harrison City 
Post, which will devote a page to 
Huntingdon news. 

Several full-time staffers will 
switch to the Harrison paper, and two 
or three stringers will lose work, 
Kunkle said. 


Both papers are published by Post 
Publications of Jeannette. 

The paper had reached 3,500 paid 
and unpaid circulation but declined to 
2,000 as readership, not advertising, 
declined. 
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Councilman 
charged with 
choking reporter 


cilman was charged with attacking 
and choking a newspaper reporter 
during a public meeting at a commu- 
nity center, police said. 

Council vice chairman Yusuf 
Hakeem, 41, was arrested and 
charged with assault Sept. 20 after he 
allegedly grabbed Carl Patton, a 
reporter for the Chattanooga News 
Weekly. 

After Hakeem had explained coun- 
cil decisions, he became upset at per- 
sistent questions from Patton, and 
attacked him. 

Hakeem was arrested on a warrant 
signed by Patton and was released on 
$500 bond. 

In news stories and editorials, the 
News Weekly has been critical of 
Hakeem, among four blacks elected 
last spring to the new nine-member 
City Council after a federal judge 
declared the old five-member City 
Commission discriminatory. 

Patton, also black, unsuccessfully 
ran for mayor in the same election. 

— AP 


Real estate 
mag launched 


launched a new real estate magazine, 
Post Properties Real Estate. 

Inserted in the regular run of the 
newspaper, it will run 16 to 24 pages in 
length and offer information on the 
area real estate market, homes for 
sale, financing, construction tips and 
rental properties. 

An additional 3,000 copies will be 
distributed to high-traffic areas such 
as information centers and kiosks at 
two local malls, at restaurants and 
hotels. 


Massachusetts 
paper cuts staffs 


Attributing the move to the need to 
cover a 20% advertising revenue 
drop, The Transcript Telegram, 
Holyoke, Mass., has reduced its staff 
by 13.5 positions; the cuts, affecting 
all departments, will save some 
$175,000 annually. 

Publisher Thomas Schumaker said 





A Chattanooga, Tenn., city coun- » 


The Dominion (W.Va.) Post has’ 





that the local economy’s slowdown 
has had an impact on advertising. The 
newspaper, presently employing 92 
full-time people and 16 part-timers, 
lopped off three employees and the 
other positions were lost through 
attrition in the staff reduction, 
according to Schumaker. 

He cited a drop in classified adver- 
tising’s real estate, automobile and 
employment sections. 


Special edition 


A special edition of the Canton, 
Ohio, Repository was published Sept. 
16 as part of a series of celebrations 
marking the newspaper's 175th 
anniversary. 

In contrast to the original Ohio 
Repository’s first four pages printed 
on a hand-cranked Rampage press, 
the 175th anniversary edition was 68 
pages published on a new Goss color 
press. 

Reporters and editors spent more 
than eight months researching and 
writing articles that trace the news- 
paper’s and community’s history. 
The first major story of the paper was 
the defeat of Napoleon at the Battle of 
Waterloo, and the Repository was the 
news medium that sent across the 
country William McKinley's famous 
“Front Porch Campaign” that won 
him the presidency. 


Special section 


USA Today is dedicating a special 
editorial section to education and 
education-related topics once a 
month for the next year. 

The Coca-Cola Company, IBM and 
Procter & Gamble, which have formed 
the Coalition on Educational Initia- 
tives, will sponsor the four-page, pull- 
out section highlighting different edu- 
cation themes each month. 


New alliance 
formed by 
deiiverers 


In anticipation of a substantial 
postal rate increase in early 1991, an 
association of professional distribu- 
tion agencies has formed the Nation- 
wide Alternative Delivery Alliance. 

The alliance was founded by senior 
officers Clyde Northrop of Southwest 
Distribution Inc. in Washington, 





D.C., and Roy and Mitchell Newman 
of Mitchell’s Delivery Service located 
in New York City. Formed in May 
1990, Nationwide is currently deliv- 
ering over 2,000,000 newsletters, 
newspapers and magazines per week 
in 35 metro markets of the United 
States. 


Newsday adds 
ad news 


New York Newsday has now added 
a full page of advertising, marketing 
and media news appearing every 
Monday in its “City Business” sec- 
tion. 

A full-page column devoted to 
small business and entrepreneurs 
called “City & Co.” is running every 
Monday in the same section as well. 

The advertising page, written by 
Dottie Enrico, will report fast-break- 
ing developments on Madison 
Avenue and feature stories on trends 
and issues affecting consumers. 
“City & Co,” written by Drew 
Fetherston, takes an in-depth look at 
small and family-owned businesses, 
especially those unique to New York 
because of the ethnic mix and because 
it is the capital for certain industries. 


Publisher bans 
tobacco ads 


The publisher of two newspapers in 
central Michigan has banned national 
tobacco advertisements. 

Greenville News Inc., which owns 
The Daily News of Greenville and the 
Carson City Gazette, a weekly, 
announced its decision last week in 
the News, which has a circulation of 
8,500. Thirteen other newspapers 
nationwide do not accept tobacco 
advertising, but these are the first in 
Michigan, according the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau. 

— AP 


Knight-Bagehot 
program gets 
new director 


Pauline Tai, formerly an editor at 
Money magazine, has been named 
director of the Knight-Bagehot Fel- 
lowship Program in Economics and 
Business Journalism at the Columbia 
Journalism Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism. 
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By David Astor 


A syndicate billing itself as Ameri- 
can News Network (ANN) is requiring 
writers to pay $1,500 before repre- 
senting them. 

Syndicates traditionally do not ask 
for any advance money from colum- 
nists and cartoonists they take on. 
Instead, they usually keep 50% of the 
revenues earned from sales of the fea- 
ture to newspapers. 

“It’s very unorthodox,” said 
Washington, D.C-based syndication 
attorney David Wittenstein, when 
asked about ANN’s policy. 

“It’s extremely unusual,” agreed 
Creators Syndicate vice president/ 
general manager Anita Medeiros. 
“Under no circumstances would we 
ever ask someone to give us money up 
front.” 

“I think it’s a scam,” added a 
writer who informed E&P about 
ANN. The anonymity-requesting 
caller said he had applied to ANN 
after seeing an ad in a major daily 
seeking free-lance writers of syndi- 
cated articles. He was sent a contract 
—acopy of which he mailed to E&P. 

The payment clause in the docu- 
ment reads: “Writer agrees to post a 
deposit of $1,500 with American 
News Network, Inc. as a perfor- 
mance bond to insure American 


News Network Inc. that the writer 
will meet publication deadlines.” 

Medeiros and others interviewed 
on background for this story said 
missed deadlines are not a major 
problem in syndication. If a deadline 
is missed for such reasons as illness, a 
syndicate might send out an old col- 
umn or some other subsitute. In the 
case of a Sunday comic being late, 
Medeiros said the resulting extra 
printing charges might be passed on to 
the cartoonist. But no one had ever 
heard of a performance bond to insure 
meeting deadlines. 

On the contract, ANN lists its 








Transmitting via fax 


Fax delivery was made available 
for all Washington Post Writers Group 
text features effective October |. 

“Many clients who now take fea- 
tures by mail have inquired about the 
possibility of same-day fax delivery,” 
said WPWG general manager/edito- 
rial director William Dickinson. “We 
hope this service will allow mail 
clients to use our features on a more 
timely basis.” 


Depression recalled 


Maturity News Service is releasing a 
two-part series October 8 featuring 
interviews with people who lived 
through the Great Depression. 

The stories by MNS reporter Joe 
Volz are accompanied by color slides 
of those interviewed as well as classic 
black-and-white photos. 

MNS is distributed by United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 
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Above is a United Feature Syndicate 
ad which appeared in E&P nine days 
before ‘Peanuts’ was launched on 
October 2, 1950. The comic went on to 
become the most widely distributed in 
history, with over 2,300 newspaper 
clients in 68 countries as it passed its 
40th anniversary this week. Charles M. 
Schulz — whose strip has also spawned 
numerous book collections, television 
specials, and licensed products — 
attended a party and premiere 
October 2 for an exhibit celebrating 
the 40th ‘Peanuts’ birthday at the 
Natural History Museum in Los 
Angeles. The 67-year-old Schulz (pro- 
filed in E&P, October 12, 1985) plans 
to continue ‘Peanuts’ for the foresee- 
able future, but his children have 
decided that the comic will not be 
passed on to another cartoonist when 
their father retires or dies. United 
would retain the right to recycle old 
strips and continue licensing. 


Syndicate requires up-front fee of $1,500 


Springfield, Va. 22153. E&P first con- 
tacted the syndicate for comment on 
September 19, and the person 
answering the phone said to call back 
later in the day to reach ANN head 
“R.L. Sanders.” 

E&P subsequently called the ANN 
number that day, the following day, 
and the following week — about 25 
times in all. There was never an 
answer again or even an answering 
machine. 

ANN’s up-front money require- 
ment is reminiscent of the way a Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas-based operation 
called United Cartoonist Syndicate 
works. 

Back in 1988, E&P received several 
calls from people wondering if UCS’s 
requirement of a $200 up-front pay- 
ment was standard syndicate industry 
practice. They were told it wasn’t. 

One cartoonist did take a risk and 
sent in the $200, and UCS reportedly 
did little or nothing to market the 
comic. The cartoonist even got a 
major U.S. daily interested in the 
comic without UCS’s help, but the 
syndicate never made arrangements 
to send the strip to the newspaper. 

UCS, which was listed in E&P’s 

(Continued on next page) 








An audiotex offering 


A 24-hour audiotex horoscope line 
offered through Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association’s “Astro-Graph” 
column was introduced last month by 
United Media. 

United said “Astro*Tone” already 
has over 225 clients, including the E/ 
Paso Herald-Post, Pittsburgh Press, 
and Rocky Mountain News. 

in a related matter, United is 
adding a crossword clue line starting 
October 8. 


Caniff show at OSU 


“A Tribute to Milton Caniff” 
exhibition is being held through Nov- 
ember 16 at Ohio State University’s 
Cartoon, Graphic, and Photographic 
Arts Research Library. 

Caniff (1907-1988) was the creator 
of “Terry and the Pirates” and 
“Steve Canyon.” 

The research library will be one of 
the institutions highlighted at the 
Wexner Arts Libraries’ opening cele- 
bration October 19. 
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Syndicate Directory issues of 1988 
and before, was not allowed to keep 
its free listing in 1989 and 1990. ANN 
has not submitted a listing for any 
recent directories. 


Hank Ketcham book 


An excerpt from Hank Ketcham’s 
Merchant of Dennis the Menace, an 
illustrated autobiography recently 
published by Abbeville Press, is the 
cover feature in the current issue of 
Cartoonist Profiles (CP) magazine. 

“Dennis the Menace,” which is 
with North America Syndicate, was 
aiso the subject of a musical at the 
Olney Theater in Maryland earlier 
this year. 

CP — based at P.O. Box 325, Fair- 
field, Conn. 06430 — also contains a 
reprint of a King Features Syndicate 
brochure in which Ketcham, “Beetle 
Bailey” creator Mort Walker, “The 
Family Circus” creator Bil Keane, 
and “Blondie” writer Dean Young 
answer questions they are asked fre- 
quently. 

And there is an article about sub- 
mitting comics to Tribune Media Ser- 
vices by TMS managing editor Evelyn 
Smith, an interview with “Rubes” 
creator Leigh Rubin of Creators Syn- 
dicate, an interview with “The Spirit” 
creator/graphic novelist Will Eisner, 
and a piece by the Pensacola (Fla.) 
News Journal’s Earle Bowden, who 
is both the paper’s editor and editorial 
cartoonist. 


News about awards 


“Why, Charlie Brown, Why?” has 
received a National Education Asso- 
ciation award for the “Advancement 
of Learning Through Broadcasting.” 

The animated CBS-TV special, 
which focused on a girl who had 
leukemia, was written by “Peanuts” 
creator Charles M. Schulz of United 
Feature Syndicate. 

Another United cartoonist, “Mar- 
maduke” creator Brad Anderson, 
was the featured presenter at last 
month’s National Specialty Dog 
Show “Marmaduke Awards” dinner 
sponsored by the Great Dane Club of 
America. 

Also, “Doonesbury” creator 
Garry Trudeau of Universal Press Syn- 
dicate was given Italy’s Forte dei 
Marmi Prize for satire 

And editorial cartoonist Paul Con- 
rad of the Los Angeles Times and Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate received a 
1990 Hugh M. Hefner First Amend- 
ment Award from the Playboy Foun- 
dation. 





Cartoonists gathered in Hungary 


The recent Budapest International 
Cartoon Festival put together some 
impressive numbers. 

About 150 people attended from 30 
countries — including cartoonists 
from Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
North America, and South America. 

Over 800 cartoons were exhibited 
at the ornate Hungarian National Fine 
Art Gallery (formerly the Royal 
Palace), and will continue to be 
shown through October 23. 

About 3,800 cartoons were submit- 
ted from more than 70 countries for 
the festival’s three cartoon competi- 
tions, with Kevin (“KAL”) Kal- 
laugher of the Baltimore Sun and Car- 
toonists & Writers Syndicate cited for 
best editorial cartoon. Two other 
CWS contributors — Dusan Petricic 
of Yugoslavia and Sergei Tjunin of the 
Soviet Union — were also contest 
winners. 

“Thirty-eight-hundred submis- 
sions was huge for a first-time festi- 
val,” said Joseph Szabo, who is 
publisher and editor in chief of the 
Witty World international cartoon 
magazine. 

The Pennsylvania-based Szabo, a 
well-known editor and editorial car- 
toonist in Hungary before defecting in 
1980, said it was exhausting but a 
“tremendous joy” returning to 
— as co-organizer of the festi- 
val. 

What especially impressed Szabo 
was that the government allowed the 
event — covered heavily by the Hun- 
garian media — to be “censorship- 
free.” He noted that many of the car- 
toons submitted and exhibited were 
anti-communist. 

Indeed, one of the festival panel 
discussions focused on editorial free- 
dom and censorship, and there were 
also presentations on such topics as 
the “international aspects of cartoons 


in the service and development of 
social change,” Hungarian cartoon- 
ing, Chinese cartooning, computer 
transmission of cartoons, and the role 
of cartoons in promoting literacy. The 
scheduling of the last program led to a 
letter from first lady Barbara Bush 
endorsing the festival. 

One attendee, CWS editorial direc- 
tor and syndicated cartoonist Jerry 
Robinson, said he enjoyed the festival 
immensely and found the city of 
Budapest to be “idyllic.” Robinson 
also did business during his stay — 
selling CWS features to two Hunga- 
rian publications. 

A number of other syndicated 
American cartoonists also came to 
Budapest (see E&P, August 11 for a 
list), and some continued on to Mos- 
cow after the festival ended. Heading 
the competition jury in Hungary was 
National Cartoonists Society presi- 
dent Mell Lazarus, who does 
“Momma” and “Miss Peach” for 
Creators Syndicate. 

Szabo said he is hoping to have a 
second Budapest festival in 1992. 

—David Astor 
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A trio of comic polls 


“Peanuts” by Charles M. Schulz of 
United Feature Syndicate was the 
favorite in a Dayton Daily News 
survey which drew almost 3,900 
reader responses. 

The next four finishers were “Cal- 
vin and Hobbes” by Bill Watterson of 
Universal Press Syndicate, “The 
Family Circus” by Bil Keane of King 
Features Syndicate, “Hi and Lois” by 
Greg and Brian Walker and Chance 
Browne of King, and “Beetle Bailey” 
by Mort Walker of King. 

“Peanuts” also won a Columbia 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37) 
(S.C.) State poll, followed by “Hagar 


the Horrible” by Chris Browne of 


King, “Beetle,” “For Better or For 
Worse” by Lynn Johnston of Univer- 
sal, and “Blondie” by Dean Young 
and Stan Drake of King. 

The favorites for 1,198 Green Bay 
Press-Gazette survey voters were 
“Calvin and Hobbes,” “Garfield” by 
Jim Davis of United, “The Family 
Circus,” “For Better or For Worse,” 
and “The Far Side” by Gary Larson 
of Universal. “Rose Is Rose” by Pat 
Brady of United was chosen as top 
new comic in the Wisconsin paper. 


Tv, radio, speeches 


United Feature Syndicate humor 
columnist Judy Markey is doing a 
weekly segment for the syndicated 
Inside Edition show. 

Also, Creators Syndicate drive-in 
movie columnist Joe Bob Briggs has 
become a regular commentator for 
the United Kingdom’s Loose Ends 
variety show on BBC Radio 4. And he 
has started a Joe Bob 900-number 
line. 

In other news, KRTN Graphics Net- 
work director George Rorick spoke at 
the recent First Annual Macintosh 
Summit Conference in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Another person with the Tribune 
Media Services-marketed KRTN — 
“Techno-File” computer columnist 
Craig Crossman of the Miami Herald 
— has been giving about three 
speeches a month to university, semi- 
nar, and user-group audiences. 


Ads plus marketing 
The Adweek/Marketing Week News 
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He’s offering a number of comics 


A New York-based cartoonist is 
self-syndicating several comics. 

They include “Gio” (which began 
in 1985), “Gus” (1988), “Mr. Dib- 
bles” (1989), and “You Know It’s 
Over When... ” (1989). 

Richard Sirgiovanni also does a line 
of music postcards, has drawn spot 
illustrations for the Youth Beat news- 
paper supplement, and more. His 
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Examples of the ‘Gio’ and ‘Mr. Dibbles’ strips. 
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work has appeared in the Asbury Park 
(N.J.) Press, Dallas Morning News, 
Toledo Blade, and a number of other 
publications. 

Sirgiovanni — based at 158-51 85th 
St., Howard Beach, N.Y. 11414 — 
currently works as an advertising 
director. The 33-year-old married 
father of two is a 1979 graduate of the 
School of Visual Arts. 
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Service has been launched by BPI 
Communications. 

It offers breaking news and features 
about the advertising, marketing, and 
media industries from Adweek and 
Adweek’s Marketing Week maga- 
zines. 

BPI also operates the BPI Enter- 
tainment News Wire. 


Quarterly has begun 


A magazine that runs the work of 
“undiscovered” cartoonists and 
humor writers has released its first 
issue. 

Comic Reliefs Drawing Board is 
based at P.O. Box 6606, Eureka, 
Calif. 95502. Non-returnable, photo- 
copied submissions to the quarterly 
publication should be sent to P.O. 
Box 4688, Arcata, Calif. 95521. 


She’s sharing byline 


Marilyn Beck has decided to share 
the byline on her Tribune Media Ser- 





vices Hollywood column with long- 
time assistant Stacy Jane Smith, 
according to a story in Beverly Hills 
Today. 

Smith has written for the Los 
Angeles Times, USA Today, and 
other publications. 


Food columnist dies 


“Special Diets/Nutrition Hotline” 
columnist June Roth has died at the 
age of 64. 

The self-syndicated Teaneck, N.J., 
resident — who also wrote or co- 
wrote 36 books — was a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Jour- 
nalists and Authors. 


‘Andy Capp’ is axed 


The Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer 
has dropped “Andy Capp” by Reggie 
Smythe of North America Syndicate 
because it believes the comic’s 
“preoccupation with alcoholism and 
spouse neglect is unenlightened and 
unhealthy for young readers.” 
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nal and commercial tv of impressive 
young and old investigative reporters. 

More important, the goal of CNN’s 
l-unit — that is what they call it — 
is to run its investigative pieces at 
least once a week, and for as long as 
16 minutes, “or for whatever they 
take,” according to CNN news chief 
Ed Turner. 

I say cheers to commercial televi- 
sion for invading the turf once exclu- 
sively held by the print press. With 
varying success, 20-20, Exposé, 
Prime Time and Real Life at least are 
into investigative journalism in a 
thoughtful way. 

2. Print editors, ratchet up your 
courage. Show some respect for your 
publisher’s wallet and start printing 
more wire service stories instead of 
staff-written pieces on massively 
covered press conferences. Take 
your prestigious staffers off this 
stenographic work. Save them for 
uncovered local stories and investiga- 
tive reporting. Your Washington 
bureau will howl. So what else is 
new? 

3. As a general rule, ban your 
Washington reporters from appearing 

arly on tv news shows. At times of 
crisis, let reporters appear when they 
have useful expertise to contribute, 
yes. Let columnists be talking heads 
on tv, yes, but not regular newspaper 
beat reporters. They are paid by their 
bosses to be note-taking reporters, 
not on-camera personalities. Leave 
the on-camera work to the broadcast 
— That is what they are paid to 

oO. 


This intermingling of reporting, 
commentary and posturing before 
cameras has come to the point where 
drastic steps should be taken. Think 
of the ethical implications of the 
McLaughlin Group spectacle. Here 
television viewers get to watch main- 
stream journalists playacting in a 
shouting-match gong show. Each is 
paid an estimated $1,000 for their 30- 
minute on-camera act. 

If you think that is a bit much, con- 
sider the spectacle of the McLaughlin 
Group’s road performances. For 
$35,000 or thereabouts, the National 
Association of Tire Dealers, or the 
like, can close out their convention 
banquet with those same journalists 
screaming at each other. 

Or think about syndicated colum- 
nists Rowland Evans and Bob Novak 
signing up senators and government 
bureaucrats to spin inside Washing- 
ton stories and gossip to groups of 








paying businessmen. The two jour- 
nalists charge their clients $350 to 
attend these Washington peep shows. 
The senators get nothing except the 
prospect of a good press in the Evans 
and Novak column. 

I say it is time for drastic action on 
the double dipping, in the name of 
decent journalism. 

4. Rotate bureau staffers more fre- 
quently in and out of Washington than 
is the norm today. Don’t let your 
bureau staffers become comfortable 
props in the Washington power scene. 
Isn't a maximum of five years quite 
enough? Perhaps the increase in chain 
ownership of newspapers will 
enhance rotation because it creates 
more job opportunities to which a 
Washington star can advance in his 
organization. At the same time, the 
Washington experience will develop 
more sophisticated local editors in the 
future. 





where a correspondent can be more 
easily led than at the White House,” 
says James Naughton of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

Instead I would suggest you send 
your hotshot reporters to the House 
of Representatives. Congressmen and 
their staffs like to talk to reporters. 
They are full of untapped information. 

7. Reconsider the way reporting 
manpower is deployed in Washington. 
The typical Washington bureau has 
most of the major buildings covered. 
As a result, these buildings feel they 
must speak every day. So the build- 
ings make certain that there is enough 
garbage to keep reporters from the 
real news. Let us cover stories and 
situations; not buildings. 

8. Washington bureaus, for all the 
obvious reasons, should place far more 
emphasis on news of their own region. 
Tip O'Neill is right — “All politics 
is local.” Covering local news in 





Don’t let your bureau staffers become comfortable 
props in the Washington power scene. 





5. The fact is, many national and 
regional bureaus are overstaffed. Cut 
your highly expensive Washington 
bureau and transfer that fat to your 
statehouse staff. Action is shifting to 
Sacramento and Albany and in devel- 
oping world capitals, not Washing- 
ton. Runaway deficits and budget 
squeezes are forcing the shift and, asa 
result, the states are in turmoil as the 
flow of federal largesse declines. 

Somehow fat Washington bureaus 
encourage their chiefs to devote more 
of their resources to national and 
international stories and less to 
regional news. They produce more 
duplicative news. 

They become more specialized and 
too absorbed with “inside the Belt- 
way” stories, and reporters in 
inflated bureaus, scampering around 
with his or her little morsel of news, 
often produce more Washington copy 
than their readers and viewers need. 

Also, affluent bureau chiefs seem 
to hire Washington staffers increas- 
ingly from outside the home office, 
and consequently more reporters are 
less familiar with the cities in which 
their papers and television stations 
are based. 

We simply are getting too much 
homogenized news out of Washing- 
ton. 

6. Do not put your top, high-energy 
reporter on the regular White House 
beat. It is a waste of his or her talents, 
and he or she will fall into every bad 
habit in the book. “There is no place 





Washington is hard work because it 
usually does not come from a single 
source. 

The average Washington newsman 
hates regional reporting, because 
many of these stories do not land on 
the front page. Too bad. The net- 
works, national magazines, the 
Times, Post, Wall Street Journal and 
Los Angeles Times do have a primary 
national mission. The rest do not. Our 
mission is local, and too many of us 
have forgotten it. 

9. All reporters and columnists 
shuld disclose to the bosses the source 
and amount of honoraria received for 
speech and tv appearances. This, in the 
interest of good ethics, the right to 
know, and lowering ego levels. 

10. Let us in Washington and in all 
the home offices of news organizations 
make another serious effort to reduce 
use of anonymous quotes. They often 
are mischievous, a crutch for lazy 
reporting, and almost always mali- 
cious. The exception is the sensitive, 
major investigative story, which 
can be printed only with some de- 
gree of anonymity. These exceptions 
should be cleared only by the ranking 
editor on duty. : 

So far this heavy dose of journalis- 
tic purity leaves the impression that 
reporters are the chief culprits. Not 
‘so, the buck always stops with the 
news directors. 

Editors of late have been notably 
weak and self-satisfied about the 
Washington press performance. The| 
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primary blame for the weaknesses in 
Washington journalism must lie with 
the senior editors and broadcast news 
directors. They are the ones who are 
letting their reporters get away with 
their ego trips in Washington. I might 
say bosses are not exactly immune to 
ego trips either. 

In the recent unrelenting public 
attacks upon the press, too many edi- 
tors have chosen to be omudsman 
between the’r reporters and the peo- 
ple they cover. They have not stood 
up to criticism by aggrieved govern- 
ment officials. Too often editors per- 
mit officials to balloon a possible fac- 
tual error on a minor point in major 
stories. Reporters cannot always be 
right on every minute detail. 

Editors should be the first to realize 
that reporters are often working in a 
fog as government figures obfuscate 
and White House spokesmen cover 
their backsides. That is scary because 
reporters are working on the first 
draft of history, and too many editors 
back home simply do not recognize, 
nor appreciate, this level of manipula- 
tion being thrown at their reporters by 
the Washington bureaucracy. Report- 
ers get lied to all the time. 

I cannot sit down without deliver- 
ing a charge to all of you in this room, 
the editorial writers of America. 

It is short, sweet, and quite obvi- 
ous. 

Please, please stay brave. Stay 
angry. Stay dogged. Stay outspoken. 
Fear not the word “crusade” and stay 
compassionate. 

You editorial writers are our last 
best hope to re-energize the press, for 
most publishers and station manag- 
ers are in a state of shock these days 
over what they perceive as a free-fall 
in advertising dollars. 

Too many editors have been trans- 
ferred into bean counters. 

And reporters, huddled in the 
warmth of their union blanket, are 
smoozing along, dressing well, and 
resting their legs. So who is left 
standing? You are; you who control 
the voice of your newspaper and sta- 
tion. Use it. 

It is mandatory that editors and 
reporters pull together, for the army 
of government flaks outmans us every 
time. Ours is such a fragile institution 
which needs all the help it can get. 

I want you to know I have been a 
connoisseur of gloom only because of 
my intense love affair with the press. I 
live and breathe news. I just want to 
see it try harder, dig deeper, keep 
more heat on our national leaders. 

We are blessed. We are the most 
free and most professional press in 
the world. 

Yet today, while we are still bask- 
ing in our freedoms, we are not tend- 





ing to them diligently enough. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in 
our capital city. In recent years, our 
citizens all too frequently have been 
unable to achieve a “redress of their 
grievances” against an irresponsible 
national government. 

Why? ‘Because the Washington 
press corps, particularly in the ‘80s, 
failed to keep the public properly 
informed — and warned. We can do 
better. 








Contract 
(Continued from page 31) 





under construction in Hanover 
County, Va., the plant is expected to 
be fully operational by June 1992. 

A warehouse conveyor system will 
transport newsprint rolls from storage 
to roll preparation stations for strip- 
ping, using Idab “Gobble and Chop” 
machines which reduce roll wrap- 
pers to strips of manageable size. Bar 
code identification and roll weighing 
for inventory control are also to be 
performed here. 

Idab AGVs, called Press Delivery 
Vehicles, will automatically transport 
stripped rolls to laydown or to Mitsu- 
bishi splice preparation robots, which 
can be loaded and unloaded automati- 
cally by the Idab PDVs. Press-ready 
rolls can then be carried by the PDVs 
to the 30 Mitsubishi reelstands to be 
automatically chucked using a direct 
PDV-reelstand interface. 

Idab’s Press Delivery System will 
also transport waste containers to a 
baler where waste will be automati- 
cally dumped. 

In postpress, the order includes all 
equipment from stackers to trucks, 
including 14 Idab 2000 heavy duty 
stackers to deliver bundles over 22’ 
rollerslat conveyors and across 
Idab’s new Model 6113 bottomwrap- 
pers with three-sided wrap and on- 
line ink jet label printers. 

The 300 dual-bundle trays in the 
Idab News-Sort bundle distribution 
system will randomly deliver bundles 
to 16 truck positions at up to 300 bun- 
dies per minute. 

Software developed by Idab will 
control both roll handling and bundle 


distribution on a common VAX com-. 


puter system from Digital Equipment 
Corp. 

Hampton, Va.-based Idab also 
announced expansion of its south 
Florida mailroom division facility, 
enlarging the Miami-area plant by 
15% to accommodate the consolida- 
tion of Idab’s computer engineering 
and programming departments. 

It will also include warehouse space 
and house an expanded R&D lab. 
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Both companies will market Micro- 
crafts’ Translator II and III together 
with Agfa laser printers and scanners 
to newspapers that wish to convert to 
plain-paper typesetting. 

Coupled with Agfa printers, the 
Translators allow replacement of any 
older Compugraphic phototypesetter 
driven by almost any front end. One- 
day installation requires no front-end 
modification. The transition involves 
little training and does away with 
photosensitive paper, chemicals, dis- 
posal and typesetter maintenance. 

The equipment combination repre- 
sents an approach for upgrading and 
extending the life of an existing front- 
end system while cutting output costs 
before converting to a new PC-based 
front end. According to Microcrafts, 
adding to that combination a Mac- or 
PC-based ad system using a Focus 
scanner eliminates most of the need to 
replace the original front end. 

Capabilities Translator Il adds to 
existing front ends include boxes, 
screens, reverses, outlines and 
curved text. Translator III also pro- 
vides storage for clip art and scanned 
logos, which it can size and place. 


Defend 


(Continued from page 9) 








quired by law, Neuharth said. 

The decision was made by the foun- 
dation’s board on advice of financial 
advisers, he said. 

No purchase has been announced. 


Youths compete in 
reporting contest 


Afro Charities Inc., the non-profit 
entity of the Afro-American Newspa- 
pers of Baltimore, is sponsoring the 
“Youth on the Beat” writing contest 
which encourages students in grades 
3 through 12 to be reporters for a day. 

The contest is designed with 
emphasis on basic writing skills and to 
encourage students to pursue careers 
in journalism. 

Students can choose from a number 
of subjects to write about, including 
national or local news, sports, enter- 
tainment, politics, business or an edi- 
torial. First, second and third prizes 
for each of the three grade levels (3-5, 
6-8 and 9-12) are, respectively, $200, 
$100 and $50 savings bonds, as well as 
certificates of merit from the Black 
Press Hall of Fame. 
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Harrassment 
(Continued from page 10) 





Mannix during the Sept. 22 interview, 
were printed in the Boston Herald on 
the same page as Olson's firsthand 
account. 

At that time, Kiam refused to con- 
demn the behavior of his players, 
saying, “I can’t disagree with the 
players’ actions. [The Boston Herald] 
is asking for trouble sending a female 
reporter to cover the team. Why not 
stand in front of her [naked] if she is 
an intruder? 

“I’m sure that it looms large in 
Lisa's life, but I can’t get excited 
about it. It’s a flyspeck in the ocean.” 

Mowatt, who has since been fined 
in excess of $2,000 by the club for his 
involvement, is in danger of being 
abandoned by his teammates. Olson 
told the New York Post that one play- 
er told her that the still-unidenti- 
fied others have moved to “get their 
story straight” and leave Mowatt to 
take the blame alone. 

In his first statement issued Sept. 
30, Mowatt said his “religious values 
and my character would never allow 
me to do or say anything as disre- 
spectful as has been reported to any 
human being.” 

The team’s slow reaction to right 
the wrong has drawn the strongest 
criticism. The incident occurred on 
Monday, Sept. 17, but a formal apol- 
ogy was not forthcoming until Thurs- 
day, Sept. 20, and then it came from 
Patrick Sullivan, Patriots’ general 
manager. That week, the Patriots 
would maintain that no action had 
been taken against the players 
because of the team’s inability to 
identify those involved. 

The Herald’s sports editor, Robert 
Sales, was calling for those involved 
to be publicly identified, for their 
punishment to be made public and 
substantial fines imposed, a public 
apology to Olson, and for those 
involved to be required to go for 
counseling. 

“This incident was outside the 
realm of usual narcissistic locker- 
room behavior,” Sales said. “They 
publicly humiliated her, so they 
should have to be publicly account- 
able for this.” 

Soon blamed for the incident’s low 
priority in the Patriots’ agenda was 
Kiam, Patriots’ owner and president 
of Remington Products Inc., a com- 
pany specializing in electric razors. 

The image the press painted of 
Kiam was one of a “sexual bigot,” a 
“naughty, little man,” “this little 
electric shaver sap” and “a 17th-cen- 








A portion of the full-page ads, 
placed in the Boston Herald, Boston 
Globe and New York Times, in which 
Patriot owner Victor Kiam denied call- 
ing reporter Lisa Olson a “classic 
bitch.” 


tury progressive,” a sampling of how 
sports columnists described him. 

Reacting to this onslaught in his 
full-page ad, Kiam stated, “Male 
chauvinism, gross behavior of any 
sort. ..I detest. Rape-physical, 
mental, threatened, hinted at or joked 
about - is something I will not stand 
for.” 

In the week following the incident, 
several players expressed support for 
Olson in front of the team and general 
manager Patrick Sullivan twice apolo- 
gized to her for the incident. 

The National Football League, also 
portrayed as reacting indecently late, 
condemned Kiam and his comments 
on Sept. 24. 

“He’s entitled to his views on 
women in the locker room but, in this 
case. his alleged comments don’t 
reflect the views, policy or track rec- 
ord of the National Football League 
on this issue. There’s certainly no 
place in the NFL for harassment of 
any reporters, male or female,” Greg 
Aiello, NFL communications direc- 
tor said. “We want to be sure that 
steps are taken so it won't be 
repeated.” 

“League policy calls for equal 
locker-room access for all accredited 
media members and there has been no 
discussion about changing that pol- 
icy,” Aiello said. 

On Sept. 25, Kiam, in an interview 
on the 6 p.m. local Boston news 
show, unleashed several poorly based 
charges in an attempt to portray 
Olson as antagonistic and voyeuris- 
tic. He later issued a detailed retrac- 
tion in a prepared, written statement 
faxed to Herald offices by 8 p.m. The 
retraction said that his earlier com- 
ments were based on misinformation. 
While he maintained on the 6 p.m. 
show that he felt no apology was 
necessary, at 8 p.m., his faxed attempt 
at an apology was not accepted by 
Olson. 


“How can I accept his apology 
after he questioned my professional- 
ism in front of hundreds of thousands 
of television viewers? It’s obvious the 
Patriots are trying to bury the sexual 
harassment issue by trying to 
discredit me with blatant lies. I am the 
victim here and they are putting me on 
trial,” she said. 

Acknowledging Kiam’s overtures 
at the Sept. 30 breakfast meeting and 
in the full-page ad as “a start,” Olson 
believes Kiam’s change of heart is 
linked to the threat to his pocketbook, 
the suggested boycott of Remington 
products. 

Calling the incident “the most dis- 
gusting, humiliating thing I've ever 
gone through in my life,” Olson says 
she believes that it was “a premedi- 
tated act, planned an hour-and-a-half 
beforehand.” 

She said she will be leaving the 
country this week to “get my life 
together. This whole thing has ruined 
my life, ruined my career.” 

Sales said he discussed the possi- 
bility of switching Olson to the Bos- 
ton Celtics beat, but will leave the 
decision to her. 

“I will ask Lisa how she feels about 
covering guys who have brutalized 
her,” Sales said. “If she wants to 
stay, she will.” 

Sales said that Olson is “reserving 
her option on legal action” and that 
lawyers are studying the facts to 
determine if harassment charges 
should be filed. 





Globe 


(Continued from page 11) 








“I told her she would have to write 
her own version of it.’ Sales said. 

Olson’s account and an interview 
with Patriots’ owner, Victor Kiam 
appeared in the Sept. 24 edition of the 
Herald. 

In that interview, Kiam said, 
“Your paper's asking for trouble 
sending a female reporter to cover the 
team. Why not stand in front of her 
[naked] if she is an intruder?” 





Research 
(Continued from page 33) 





news outlets will have to communi- 
cate with an audience “that will have 
a lot of choices and can be very fickle 
if we present our material to fill space 
instead of motivating people to read 
and watch what we do.” 
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Classified Advertising 


Editor & Publisher 


11 West 19th St. 


New York, NY 10011 
Call (212) 675-4380 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





UNDER THE HOOD, an established 
weekly column. Automotive questions 
and answers with a good dose of humor. 
Examples on request. 9828 W. Belfair 
Val. Rd., Bremerton, WA 98312 (206) 
478-7350. 


Editors: Take advantage of free 
Editorial/Op-Ed page critiques prepared 
by colleagues in the National Confer- 
ence of Editorial Writers. Contact: 
NCEW, 6223 Executive Blvd., Rockvil- 
le. MD 20852. (301) 984-3015. 





FAMILY CONFLICTS 


TRIPLE DECKER FAMILY. 
YOU IN THE MIDDLE 

For the sandwiched generation. Parents 
on top, Children on the bottom. You in 
between. Doctor written weekly column. 
Family conflicts. Written by leading 
specialist in family problems. Author 
produced 41 episodes shown on paid 
television on family subjects. Previously 
published in magazine. Column 
samples on request. M. Greenberg. 
Silvercup Studios, 42-22 22nd Street, 
Long Island City, NY 11101. (718) 
784-3390, ext. 220. 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 





MONEY 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY.” Every- 
body’s second-favorite subject. Since 
1974, with new, updated format. An 
entertaining reader pleaser. Weekly. 
750 words. Samples. Micheal LeFan 
Features, 1802 South 13th, Temple, 
Texas 76504-7364. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 16th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 











BARGAIN PACKAGE: 52 each - 3 
comic strips, 3 panel cartoons, cross- 
word puzzle. Send $10 for 4 samples of 
each. Classic Features, PO Box 6038, 
Gulfport, MS 39506. 


FREE CAMERA READY FEATURES 
FROM PR HOME ECONOMISTS 





Readers love these helpful fillers on 
food, health, homemaking, car care and 
safety, tax tips and more from the PR 
departments of trade associations, 
companies and government. Available 
as repro proofs or diskettes. 


Always free, edit as you wish to build 
readership, create business for advertis- 
ers, save your time so instead of writing 
fillers, you can spend maximum time on 
local stories. 


Let us send you samples of our work so 
you can decide for yourself whether 
these are top quality fillers. 


Phone Chris Godfrey at Featurettes 
North American Precis Syndicate, Inc., 
1-(800)-222-5551. 


HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
= laugh and keep them coming back 
or more.. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


New Comic Strip designed especially 
for weekly papers. Colby’s Corner. Now 
available. Call The Dick Smith Studio at 
1-(800) 852-6642 about introductory 














offer and free samples. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ADD A TOUCH of eloquence and wit to 
your op-ed page. Weekly, 750-word 
column on public affairs from a truly 
unique perspective. Marc Desmond, 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY 11215; 
phone (718) 788-8350. 








PUZZLES 


FREE SYNDICATED PUZZLES 
- Your Paper Earns $$$$ - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM INC. 
1772 State Road 
Cnr oe Falls, OH 44223 

23-2397 
aug doth Year 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12 Hemet, CA 

92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 


THE WITZZLE CO. Daily / Sunday Math 
Puzzles. Other Bae Puzzles — 
Box 83185 Richardson, TX 
75083-1853. Prone (214) 234-6161. 


- TODAY’S NEWS IN A PUZZLE - 
Daily & Sunday Wordsearch Puzzles 
oe Communications, Inc. 

PO Box 414 Batavia, IL 60510 
(708) 879-8828 Fax (708) 879- 8868 

















SENIOR HEALTH 





“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 

“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555 


REMINDER: | 


Deadline for line ads, 
extensions and cancellations: 


Tuesday, 12 noon (EST) 
for the current week’s issue. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising, exclusive dealership. Net 
$40 - 50K yearly. No inventory, mini- 


mum overhead. We train and consult. 


1- (800) 330-0808. 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive analysis of business 
value meeting IRS guidelines for 
estates, tax planning, loans, partner- 
ships, divorce, minority shares, LBOs. 
Reasonable fees. 

C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 











NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate; 


planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
ae sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





“300 sold since 1959” 

W.B. GRIMES & CO. 

Larry Grimes 

PO Box 442, copnne. MD 
(301) 507-60 

Dick Smith- akon 

(601) 627-7906 

Power Search Inc. 

(609) 751-4141 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 








i: Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 


Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 





__NEWSPAPER BROKERS _ 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - ne tg 
8937 Laguna Place W 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ verses | 

RICHARD BRIGGS & gg Ss 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 











C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Brokers 
(407) 368-4352 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 








Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerage@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 








JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 











BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





Unless a capacity for think- 
ing be accompanied by a 
capacity for action, a super- 
ior man exists in torture. 
Benedetto Croce 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


Box 650 
Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) 326-8177 
R 3465 S. Oleander Dr. 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899-3698 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 
Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 
R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 
Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily, weekly newspapers, and speciali- 
ty publications in the southwest. Rick- 
enbacher Co., PO Box 792001, Dallas, 
TX 75379. (214) 380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER BROKER 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Specializing in shopper brokerage 























Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 





! feel the responsibility of 
the occasion. Responsibil- 
ity is proportionate to 
opportunity. 

Woodrow Wilson 





NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


Andy Riggs will help you with newspap- 
er production, plant and equipment and 
industrial relations problems. Large and 
small. (914) 246-2750. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 





$3.4 million total gross. (1.7 million 
newspaper, 1.7 million printing), mid- 
west weekly group. $800,000 cash 
fiow. Price $4,950,000. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Nebraska county seat weekly. 
$500,000 gross 3 unit newsking press. 
3,700 weekly. $700,000 includes 
building. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





ESTABLISHED GROWING SHOPPER 
ready to become weekly newspaper 
located in California's dynamic central 
coast. Annual volume = $950K, price 


= $ % 
PROFITABLE MOM & POP weekly in 
beautiful rural community. $130,000 
buys newspaper and building. 
N.W. SUBURBAN WEEKLY in hot retail 
market now grossing oor 000 and 
= a below g 
® MEDIAS SERVICE 

Box 643 
Raymond, WA 98577 

(206) 942-2661 


INVESTOR - active or inactive - wanted 
for 14-year-old senior citizen monthly 
newspaper in Zone 1; possible buyout. 
PO Box 284, Lynn, MA 01903. 


LARGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER group in 

hot Florida market. Will gross over three 

million dollars this year. Growing an 

average of over ten percent each month 

for last twelve months. Privately owned. 
FAX (407) 292-4850. 


Mid-west award-winning metro weekly 
with strong readership. $900,000 
ange Priced rignt. 

ox 4922, Editor & Publisher. 


MOVE TO TEXAS. Send for list of 
publisher financed newspapers. Bill 
Berger, ATN Inc., 1801 Exposition, 
Austin, TX 78703. (512) 476-3950. 


NEW YORK weekly in 4-season vacation 
area. 6,800 paid with over $700,000 
gross covers entire county and more. 
Good opportunity for experienced 
newspaperman. 
C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 


New York, Suffolk County. Paid circula- 
tion weekly. Established 30 years, solid 
base. $85,000. Will consider working 
(sales) partner. 

Mr. Frank (516) 681-1626. 


Oregon weekly near Portland. Scenic 
area. $50, 000 down. If you're working 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 


San Diego California weekly, estab- 
lished 8 years. City and county legal 
and display advertising. $85,000 full 
price. Owner will finance/participate 
with $25,000 down. Buy now and 
spend this winter in the sunshine. 
(619) 747-8912. 1523-208 East 
Valley Parkway, Escondido, CA 92027. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, beautiful 
community near sea coast and lake - 
weekly newspaper, 15,000 circulation. 
Current gross approximately $300,000. 
\lIness forces sale. $250,000, price 
negotiable. Terms available. Karl Wray, 
Newspaper Broker, 2420 South Ola 
Vista, San Clemente, CA 92672. (714) 
492-5241. 
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UNDER $250,000 GROSS: 


ALABAMA: Smali, well est. paid-circ. 
weekly. Needs hands-on owner. Last 
year, $110,000 gross. Sales price, 
ag ,000. Terms. Only $13,500 
own. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Two paid-circ. 
weeklies. $225,000 Peay ne gross in 
1990. Three-unit Goss Community 
press included. Sales price, $210,000, 
with very favorable terms. Owner 
anxious. 


TEXAS: Southern Texas. Tourist area. 
Owner retiring, wife ill. Solid base in 
booming area, not tied to oil economy. 
$236,000 gross. Grab this one quick at 
$230,000. $100,000 down, 15-yr. 
terms. 


UNDER $500,000 GROSS: 


KENTUCKY: Two county-seat weeklies, 

plus one free-circulation shopper in 

three contiguous counties. Four-unit 

Harris V15A press included. Owner 

wants to retire. $450,000 annual 

hase Sales price, $550,000. 
100,000 down. Terms. 


VIRGINIA: Premium weekly property in 
highly sought-after state. Strong cash 
flow on $500,000 gross. Sales price, 
$735,000, with 15-yr. terms. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


LEVIS pie yr INC. 
“WE DELIVER MORE 
HOMES TO YOUR NEWSPAPER” 

For over two decades, LEVIS NATION- 
AL, INC. has served more newspapers 
than any other circulation telemarketing 
firm in the country. Backed by technol- 
ogy’s latest computer-assisted market- 
ing systems, LEVIS stands ready to help 
your newspaper reach its circulation 


Call (201) 263-1500 


Need a divorce? Yes, you do - postal 
rates are increasing again! Convert from 
mail delivery to carrier home delivery 
today. Van Dozier (205) 821-8373. 

15 years experience in newspaper 
promotion and distribution. 

Available Zones 3 and 4. 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Starts” 
1 (800) 836-8140 














Telemarketing & 
Foot Canvassing 
Specialists 


AMERI-TEL 


30 years in business 
Nationwide 
(718) 698-0591 
Peter Priolo, Pres. 








. 





Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 





Seeking Rocky Mountain weekly serving 
ski resort area. Must have established 
franchise and retail base. Principal or 
broker inquiries welcomed. Confiden- 
tiality assured. Box 4945, Editor & 
Publisher. 





PERSONALS 


BOB SHEREFKIN of Michigan 
Call BUK of Ohio 
(216) 243-2940 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


ADVERTISING CONSULTANTS 
Advertising Consultant 
& Ad Staff Trainer - Affordable! 
For brochure, call (201) 889-1752 














VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


“YES!” 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we can supply you with a steady flow 
of new start orders at the pace YOU 
pec (Jy us for a week and see! All 
zone: 
ask US, AND ee 


“ES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 








MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producin 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 





Weekly newspaper with shopper near 
Eugene, Oregon. Computerized. 
sg PO Box 7714, Eugene, OR 





DEEP SOUTH WEEKLIES 
Several choice properties. All strategi- 
cally located. An ideal group formation. 
Contact: W.B. Grimes & Company, 
(301) 507-6047. 


Florida Publisher needs $, will consider 
all cash offers for small east coast 
weekly, $350,000 gross. Box 4923, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Florida tourist publication with strong 
distribution through hotels around 
Disney/Universal. Solid year-around ad 
base with rapid distribution growth. 
Gross $197,000 price $135,000. 
Excellent terms for qualified buyer. 
(407) 897-4827. 
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Run your ad for 
12, 26 or 52 issues 
to increase awareness 
while benefitting from 
our low 
contract rates. 
For more information 
just call us at: 
(212) 675-4380 








Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 


CIRCULATION III 
Now Selling Coast to Coast 
(214) 352-1123 
John Dinan --- John Lyons 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 











PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 








Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 

box no. you are responding to.) 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 6, 1990 





Use this handy order form to order: 

1991 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1990) 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 

Please send me: 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 

Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 

|] 1991 Edition $80 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $72.00 each ee 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada PRATEIOr OP Cope 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 

_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each ee 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Be 


| 
Company 
Nature of Business 


ON 


Si ey 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable saies tax. 





Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 











EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. BM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279 














MAILROOM 





Adjustoveyor Truck Loader Stewart-’ 


Glapat Model 920D. Units adjust to 

ee tank heights. Full Extension 
*-5" 1985 Vintage. EXCELLENT 

CONDITION. 

Fax: (502) 635-2641. 

Phone: (502) 635-2603. 





1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


For Sale 
Complete inventory of used Sheridan 
72P and 48P inserters. 
Do to the strong demand for GMA’s high 
speed SLS-1000 inserting systems, 
GMA is liquidating its complete inven- 
tory of used Sheridan inserters, includ- 
ing spare parts. For more information 
regarding price, delivery, etc., Con 
contact Dick Connor at (508) 
481 -8562. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare parts for stream conveyors 

D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

— labeling machine & 1/4 
older 














Northeast Industries, | 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


SLS1000 


© 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

© Product monitoring 
system 

© Two years old 





Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 
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MAILROOM 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





RECONDITIONED or remanufactured 
48-P and 72-P Harris Graphics insert- 
ing machines. Immediate availability. 
Contact Harris Graphics (513) 
278-2651 and ask for Roger Miller. 


TYPACK USA 

Exclusive North American Agent for 
“Hit” tying machines. Several models 
available for all newspaper mailroom 
applications. We stock parts for all 
makes of tying machines! Buy-Sell- 
Trade. GREAT prices on quality twine 
and poly-tape shipped from our ware- 
houses nationwide. Call TOLL-FREE 
1-(800) 545-5408. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


NEWSPRINT 
Roto News-HiBrites-SCA&B-LWC 
One Source-All Grades 
FIBREWEB INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
Contact: Bill Anderson 
Ph 203-866-6290:Fax 203-855-0255 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Mycro-Tek Ad Touch display ad comp 
machine, operational, $2,000 
Compuscan Alpha OCR scanner with 
Mycro-Tek hookup, operational, best 
offer. (405) 341-2121, ask for Ed. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS and 
PARTS for your One System and termi- 
nals, all ce CRT and film font photo- 
typesetters, Advantage, MDT 350’s and 
more; at 20% - 70% off manufacturer's 
exchange e price. Call today! 

BOB WEBER, INC. 

PHONE (216) 831-0480 

FAX. (216) 837-8973 




















DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 


“Professional Marketing Woridwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH EQUIPMENT 

One 7-unit Harris N-1600, excellent 
condition. 

One 8-unit Goss Mark II, 22 3/4” with 4 
color humps, 1 single 3:2 Imperial 
folder and new SCR motor and drive 
in 1986. 

4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160-page double 
3:2 folders. 

2 Double 3:2 Goss ong folders with 
upper formers/angle b 
INLAND yams ER MACHINERY 


PORATI 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 











PRESSES 


4 unit News King web press with KJ6 
folder. 60 HP drive clean press. 
Stacked units. Good price. Clipper 
Publications, Bountiful, UT. (801) 
295-2251. 


5/u Urbanite U721, 1/2 fidr, running 2 
days p/wk. Excellent condition. Still in 
production. 

Goss rebuilt 3/c unit 22.80 cutoff 
One Urbanite mono unit, rebuilt. 








,0 
One Urbanite folder recently rebuilt 
$85,000 
Goss Suburban 1500 Series 
Goss 427 & 40” rollstands 
Spare Goss Urbanite cylnider plate & 


blanket 22,98 
IPEC INC. 97 Marquardt Dr., 
Wheeling, IL 60090. 
(708)459-9700 Fax 708-459-9707. 





8 unit color King web press with KJ8 
folder. 75 HP. Ran newspapers. Good 
condition. 50” roll stands, 25M per 
hour. Clipper Publications, Bountiful, 
UT. (801) 295-2251. 





Available immediately, 1982 4-unit 
Goss Community w/SC folder, used only 
in weekly operation, excellent condi- 
tion, Bob, (318) 322-3161. 


- CARY Autopasters 

- ENKEL/AMAL Splicers 

- HARRIS M1000 presses 

- METRO 2:1 folder #3104 

- URBANITE U1054 & SU1709 
folders 

- 150 HP Motor & Controller 





“Please let us know if you are selling 
your SSC Community or Urbanite 
press.” 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 6, 1990 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 


GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss Community units, folders 
Harris V-25, 1978 
Harris folders, roll stands, balloon 

formers 
Goss S/C folder 
MISCELLANEOUS 

3 Cary Flying Pasters 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, IL 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 





GOSS 
8-Unit Community, with sc folder & 
u.f.-1980 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 
Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 
7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/u.f. 
7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/u.f. 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 
4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 
5-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 JF7 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 
JF7 ioiders and add-on units 


8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 


MISC. 
4-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 
Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 

PORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 








GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





GET A 
SECOND-HAND 
PRESS FROM 
THE PEOPLE 
WHO KNOW IT 
FIRST-HAND. 





GOSS” RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 





better than a Goss 


warranty. 


If you're in the market for a reconditioned press, you can’t do 
press reconditioned by the original manufacturer. 
All our reconditioned Goss Urbanite® Community® and 
Suburban® presses are brought up to original-equipment 
specifications and are backed with a 6-month parts and labor 


We have presses in inventory for fast delivery. So call us 
today for complete details. Used Equipment, Rockwell Graphic 
Systems, Rockwell International, 700 Oakmont Lane, 
Westmont, IL 60559. Phone: 708/850-6178. Fax: 708/850-6177. 


él Rockwell International 








ye 
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PRESSES 





Harris V22 7/u Web Press with JF1 
folder/50 HP drive and Countoveyor, 
can be seen running in Texas, 
$135,000 negotiable. Call John 
Newman (913) 362-8888. 


HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.0. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45” RTP’s. 

GOSS Mark II 
8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 

3-2 elder. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22” 

Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: pew Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folde: 

REF: N15 - a V-15A, 8 units, 
Double End 

REF: N116 - oy EI V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upper former 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
ay ductor style 

REF: N120 - May 5 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as 

REF: N121 - Suited built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 








These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 





PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Foider-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe — 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 


Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.0. 

Goss Skip Slitters ail C.O. 

Goss Portable Ink Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuildin 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





PRESS AND MAILROOM 
INSTALLATIONS 
Hartcid industries, inc. 

- Willow Street 
Moonackie, NJ 07074 
SERVING NEWSPAPERS & 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONWIDE 

Repair 
Rebuilding 
goss 935-7002 


7383 
FAX (201) 933-1456 


Maintenance 
Conversion 














PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, | 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


--- PRESS PARTS --- 
Goss Mark II letter press parts. All parts 
available from side frames and cylin- 
ders to bearings and sprockets. Like 
new condition. To be faxed complete 
list call: 
Capital Commodities Inc. 
(704) 521-3374 


PRICE REDUCED 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 


Press 22 3/4” 











GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 





Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 





WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A JF-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4" by 36” double- 
width 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723- Sia Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline _ 
Sanford, FL 3277 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) '330- 7556 


November, can be 





HELP 
WANTED 





ACADEMIC 





Tenure-track Assistant/Associate 
Professor. Doctorate and three years of 
professional experience or master’s with 
considerable professional experience 
required; competent to teach Introduc- 
tion of Journalism, News Writing, 
Reporting. Newspaper Layout and Jour- 
nalistic Editing, and possibly Publica- 
tions. Required degree must be earned 
by August 15, 1991. Teaching loads 
are adjusted for research. Position 
Pending Administrative Approval. 


Send applications and full dossiers by 
December 1 to Dr. Ronald F. Lunsford, 
Head, English Department, Southwest 
Missouri State University, Springfield, 
MO 65804-0095. 


SMSU, an Affirmative Action, Equal 
Opportunity Institution, encourages 
women and minorities to apply. 





ADVERTISING/COMMUNICATION. 
Tenure-track assistant/associate profes- 
sor for thriving undergraduate commu- 
nications program. Ph.D. in relevant 
area preferred. ABDs and MFAs encour- 
aged to apply. M.A. or M.S. with strong 
professional credentials considered. 
Teaching versatility in mass media 
helpful. Competitive salary. Award- 
winning AAF team, strong marketing, 
computer and graphics support. Found- 
ed in 1830, Spring Hill is a selective 
Jesuit liberal arts college located near 
the Gulf Coast. Appointment begins 
August 1991. Review of applications 
will begin November 1, and continue 
until the position is filled. Letter, 
resume and three references to: Profes- 
sor Bettie Hudgens, Communication 
Arts, Spring Hill College, 4000 
Dauphin Street, Mobile, AL 36608. 
Spring Hill is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. Women and minorities are 
encouraged to apply. 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 








Ithaca College-Roy H. Park School of 
Communications, tenure-eligible posi- 
tion in print journalism beginning 
August 15, 1991. Successful candi- 
date must offer courses in print journal- 
ism including newswriting and report- 
ing, editing and related specialties. 
Ph.D. preferred, Masters degree in jour- 
nalism or other appropriate field 
combined with successful teaching 
and/or professional experience. Rank is 
open, depending upon Print Journalism 
Search Committee, Roy H. Park School 
of Communications, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 (607) 274-3242. 
Screening will begin December 1, 1990 
and will continue until the position is 
filled. Ithaca College is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employ- 
er. Women and minorities are encour- 
aged to apply. 





Journalism: The University of Arkansas 
at Little Rock Department of Journalism 
seeks a faculty member with the exper- 
tise and ability to teach skills courses in 
its news-editorial sequence as well as 
some graduate courses. This is a 
tenure-track position at the assistant or 
associate professor level starting in 
August 1991. The position requires a 
doctorate with appropriate professional 
experience. Applicants who will 
complete their doctoral work by May 
1992 also will be considered. The 
department has ACEJMC accreditation 
and is located in the state’s media 
center. 


Send a resume, three names of refer- 
ences and a transcript to Search 
Committee Chair, Department of Jour- 
nalism, UALR, 2801 South University 
Avenue, Little Rock, Arkansas 72204. 
The application review process will start 
immediately and continue until the 
position is filled. 


Applications will be subject to inspec- 
tion under the Arkansas Freedom of 
Information Act. 


The University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer and actively seeks 
the candidacy of minorities and women. 








Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 





ning November 30, 1990. 


is also paid. 





ATWOOD CHAIR OF JOURNALISM. The University of Alaska 
Anchorage maintains a pool of nominees and applicants from 
which the Atwood Chair of Journalism is filled. New nomina- 
tions and applications are sought at this time for the 1991- 
1992 academic year. Applications will be reviewed begin- 


This is a distinguished Visiting Professorship filled annually 
by a nationally recognized journalist or journalism educator. 
Previous teaching experience is desirable but not required. 
Applicants should exhibit ability and desire to teach. Salary is 
$65,000, plus benefits for nine months. A moving allotment 


Send inquiries, nominations, and applications to Dr. Sylvia 
Broady, Chair, Search Committee, Department of Journalism 
and Public Communications, University of Alaska Anchor- 
age, 3211 Providence Drive, Anchorage, AK 99508. 


To ensure consideration for the 91-92 academic year, appli- 
cations should be received by November 30, 1990. Inquiries 
for future years are welcomed at any time. 


UAA is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Educational 
Institution and invites and encourages applications from 
women and minorities. Must be eligible for employment 
under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 
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ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





Nicholls State University is seeking four 
faculty members starting fall 1981 in 
Advertising, Broadcast Journalism, 
Print Journalism and Public Relations. 
All positions are tenure-track positions. 
Salary and rank are open. Applicants 
should have a Ph.D. or be ABD and have 
teaching and research ability. Profes- 
sional experience is desirable. Nicholls 
has 200 Journalism majors. It is 
located 60 miles southwest of New 
Orleans in the culturally rich Cajun- 
Creole, plantation country of Louisiana 
just a short distance from the beaches 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Deadline for 
applying is Dec. 1, 1990. Submit a 
letter of application, vita and three 
references to Dr. E. Joseph Broussard, 
Head, Department of Communication, 
Nicholls State University, Thibodaux, 
LA 70310. Nicholls is an equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative action employer. 





Tenure-track position available, begin- 
ning August 1991, in the following 
area: Specialist in Journalism, to teach 
news-editorial and mass media courses. 
Masters degree in journalism and 
professional experience required; Ph.D. 
and teaching experience preferred. 
EEQO-AA. Application deadline: Febru- 
ary 10, 1990. Send dossier, tran- 
scripts, and letters of recommendation 
to Jeffery L. L. Johnson, Search 
Committee, Chairman, Department of 
English, College of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, SC 29424. 





The Michigan State University School of 
Journalism seeks applications for a 
tenure-track assistant professor to 
teach at B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. levels in 
accredited news-editorial program. 
Available September 1991. Doctorate 
and professional media experience 
required. Salary competitive. Applic- 
ants must demonstrate strong interest 
in reasearch and teaching, with special- 
ities in international press systems and 
broadcast news; other specialities 
considered. University-approved public 
service expected. Send credentials and 
three letters of recommendation to 
Search Committee, School of Journal- 
ism, MSU, East Lansing, Ml 
48824-1212. Deadline: Dec. 14. MSU 
is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opport- 
unity Institution. 





UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master's program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write Journalism 
Department, Tuscaioosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





PUBLISHER 


Experienced publisher sought for re- 
gional group of established weeklies. 
Candidate must have demonstrated 
leadership ability and a proven record of 
advancement and bottom-line results in 
a multi-product environment. Strong 
marketing, sales development and 
fincial skills a must. Base salary plus 
performance bonus. Send resume in 
confidence to Box 4941, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 





Central California’s leading daily news- 
paper with a circulation of 150,000 has 
an opening for Account Executive. If 
you have newspaper advertising sales 
experience, this may be your opportuni- 
ty to join The Fresno Bee’s Classified 
Advertising outside sales team. Duties 
include: account territory development, 
presentations on market, ad campaign, 
and budget to new and existing 
accounts, and special section/product 
sales. 


Must have experience in newspaper 
advertising sales with emphasis in auto- 
motive, real estate, and presentations. 
Must be an aggressive self-starter with 
proven track record in prospecting and 
cold calling; shouid posses ad layout 
skills. 


Competitive salary based on experience 
plus commission and full benefit pack- 
age provided. Send resume and cover 
letter to: 


THE FRESNO BEE 
Personnel Department 
1626 “E” Street 
Fresno, CA 93786 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Challenging, competitive Florida mark- 
et. Minimum three years experience as 
ad director, classified or retail manager 
required. Successful candidate will 
have a current record of accomplish- 
ments; demonstrated leadership, moti- 
vation and training skills; and a tena- 
cious desire to achieve goals. 


Reply in confidence to: 


The New York Times Regional 
Newspaper Group 
Advertising Director Search 
Box 4919, Editor & Publisher 





PUBLISHER 


Looking for aggressive marketing 
minded publisher with proven leader- 
ship ability to lead a staff of over 30 
employees. We offer excellent salary, 
benefits and bonus. Tremendous 
growth potential for candidate who is 
skilled in producing, sales and profits. 
Must be active in local community and 
project a positive image. Third buy in 


Zone 1. 
Write Box 4912, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLISHER 


Outstanding oppportunity available for 
hands-on publisher at fastest growing 
regional magazine group in Florida. 
Must have extensive advertising sales 
experience, ability to develop innovative 
marketing stratergies, knowledge of 
production process and strong financial 
skills. Experience with a regional, city 
or special interest consumer magazine a 
plus. Base salary plus performance 
bonus. Send resume to Box 4940, 
Editor & Publisher. 








ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
40,000+ daily in central Washington 
State provides a career opportunity for a 
proven leader and successful revenue- 
producer. Experience in commission 
sales environment a plus. Competitive 
compensation and benefit package 
including 401(k) plan. Send resume, 
accomplishments and salary history to 
Kay Gause, Personnel Director, Yakima 
Herald Republic, PO Box 9668, Yaki- 
ma, WA 98909. EOE. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

If you are looking for a challenge and an 
opportunity to grow, we have a position 
for you. We are a 40,000 circulation 
newspaper located in the southeast. We 
are looking for an experienced advertis- 
ing executive familiar with all areas of 
retail and classified advertising. This 
individual must be a hands-on exper- 
ienced manager who is creative, 
promotion-minded, community- 
oriented and has the sales and people 
skills to motivate and strengthen our 
sales team. Send resume and salary 
history to Box 4937, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


One of America’s premiere suburban 
newspaper groups, located in affluent 
metropolitan Kansas City, is seeking an 
individual to manage the ad staff of our 
115,000 free twice-weekly newspap- 
ers, as well as oversee advertising 
managers of our business and ethnic 
publications. Classified responsibilities 
may also be included, depending upon 
qualifications. 


We are looking for strong experience in 
ad sales management, newspaper or 
shopper, with a background in strategic 
thinking, incentive plans, motivation, 
budgeting and training. The individual 
must have worked in a competitive 
situation. 


Since 1950, this will be our first sales 
management hire from the outside. We 
want to blend the best of culture of our 
family operation with the professional, 
structured culture gained through other 
experiences. 


This is a rare opportunity to make your 
mark. 


Contact Stephen F. Rose, publisher, 
Sun Publications, 7373 W. 107th 
Street, Overland Park, Kansas 66212 
(913) 381-1010. 


ADVERTISING SALES SUPERVISOR 





Madison Newspapers, Inc. the media 
leader in South-Central Wisconsin, is 
seeking an innovative, results-minded 
retail advertising sales supervisor. This 
hands-on individual will hire, train and 
supervise a staff of 10 sales and incen- 
tive programs and participate in budget- 
ing and goal setting. The successful 
candidate will have a strong track 
record in newspaper ad sales, good writ- 
ten and verbal communication skills 
and the drive to succeed through a part- 
nership with sales people and accounts. 
We prefer sales mananagement experi- 
ence and goal achievement in position. 
Respond to: Human Resources-Adv. 
Supervisors, Madison Newspaper, Inc., 
PO Box 8056, Madison, WI 53708. 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 





Advertising Director for 7,400 circula- 
tion daily owned by small group. Lots of 
opportunity for right person. Resume to 
Ann Kennett, Parsons Sun, PO Box 836, 
Parsons, KS 67357. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 

For award-winning twice weekly Flordia 
newspaper. Live in beautiful Hernando 
County. Country and suburban living in 
fast-growing market close to metro 
areas. If your looking for a growth spot 
and have classified — telemarketing 
management experience this may be for 
you? Salary plus company benefits and 
bonus. Call or write Dwayne Chichester, 
Hernando Today, 15009 Cortez Blvd, 
Brooksville, FL 34613. 

(904) 796-1949. 


NEBRASKA-ILLINOIS: 
Replace retiring successful account 
executive selling feature sponsors for 
50 year old leading company in its field. 
Travel established four state area 
renewing and selling new accounts. 
Self-motivated person can shed hassels 
of daily newspaper operation while 
enjoying working with ad departments. 
Write Box 4931, Editor & Publisher. 


Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 














Working partner for established 30 year 
old weekly in Suffolk County, NY. Take 
over sales a canton as you earn 
poy | plus 

rank (5 ay 681. E26. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART DIRECTOR 

American Lawyer Media’s Bay Area 
daily seeks experienced art director. 
Manage 3-person shop. Set look of 
paper and promotional materials. 
Includes ad work and pasteup. Fast 
pace, good benefits. Salary negotiable. 
Write Box ap The Recorder, 625 Polk 
St., 5th Fir., SF, CA 94102. A Time 
Warner affiliate. 











CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Zone 9 and twice-weekly is seeking an 
experienced circulation pro strong on 
promotions. Please send resume and 
salary to Box 4934, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, great oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive, tireless mana- 
ger. 25,000, 7 day new ee in beaut- 
iful Western New York. Only the career 
minded and ambitious need apply. 
Send resume to Box 4944, Editor & 
Publisher. 











Circulation Sales/ 
Promotion Manager 


We are seeking an aggressive hands-on 
manager to supervise our sales and 
promotion program. Responsibilities 
include crewing, carrier/DSM sales 
contests, target marketing, sample 
programs and single copy sales. Must 
be able to manage effectively and 
handle several assignments simultane- 
ousley. Three years minimum 
experience. 


This is a growth market with heavy 
competition located in Northern Iili- 
nois. We offer an excellent starting 
salary and bonus program along with 
complete benefit package. 


Please send a resume and salary history 
to Box 4938, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation 
Sales Manager 
America’s exciting and prestigious 


daily sports newspaper has an 
outsterding opportunity to 


develop and implement 
specialized retail circulation 
programs. You will be called upon 
to generate sales to the major 
amenity markets such as hotels, 
airlines, car rental com panies, 
etc, as well as to non-traditional 
retail markets such as cafeterias, 
restaurant chains and more. 


Selected candidate will be a team 
player with strong managerial 
skills and 5+ years of successful 
direct sales experience. A 
background in circulation sales 
and/or proven ability to market 
products/services to the 
hospitality/ amenity industries are 
also highly desirable. We offer an 
excellent base salary plus 
incentive commission package, 
liberal benefits, and a high 
visibility, growth environment. For 
immediate consideration send 
resume with salary curser 
Dp. 5 a s 


NATIONAL SPORTS DAILY, 
15 West 52nd Street, NY, 
NY 10019. EOE MFI. 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
31,000 daily needs aggressive, sales 
minded individual to lead our depart- 
ment. Our market is growing and we 
should be too. We are a family-owned 
newspaper in western PA. We offer 
outstanding wage and benefits pack- 
age. Send resume with at history to 
The Butler Eagle, PO Box 271, Butler, 
PA 16003. Attn: Ron Vodenichar. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 


For 20,000 daily and Sunday located in 
Southern California. Smog-free coastal 
city 60 miles north L.A. Must be well 
versed in all aspects of home delivery. 
To $30K to start, advancement 
opportunities unlimited. Send complete 
resume to Roger Tollefson, Circulation 
Manager, The Press Courier, 300 West 
Ninth St., Oxnard, CA 93030. 


DATA PROCESSING 
Technical Support/Data Processing 











immediate career opportunities with 
progressive newspaper publishing 
systems vendor. Dewar Information 
Sys*ems Corp. offers exciting technical 
challenges and growth opportunities for 
customer service, applications and 
education professionals with PC, 
network and publishing experience. 
Special consideration to candidates 
with Novell, dBase, XyWrite, customer 
service, DISC systems experience. Send 
resume and salary history to: 


Human Resources 
Dewar Information Systems Corporation 
1010 Executive Court 
Westmont, IL 60559 


EEOE/Non-Smoking Office 





Want to stay in the ey fast lane 
a 


but tired of the metro fast lane? West 
coast newspaper bringing state-of-the- 
art products to market seeks individual 
with excellent people skills and RPGIlI, 
C and OS/2 programming experience. 
Exposure to INSI software packages a 
plus. Keep your skills on the cutting 
edge and your quality of life exception- 
al. Salary based on experience. Send 
resume to Personnel, Tribune, Publish- 
we Co., 505 C Street, Lewiston, ID 
83501. 





EDITORIAL 
AGRICULTURAL REPORTER 


Respected livestock publication seek- 
ing an individual that is dedicated and 
knowledgeable. Journalism degree 
preferred but not required. Ranching 
background a plus. Must be familiar 
with cattle, sheep and goats. Write Box 
4905, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 





Mid-sized Mississippi daily offers excel- 
lent middle-management opportunity 
for talented, ambitious editor/writer as 
assistant city editor. Excellent benefits 
package. Can pay up to $25,000 to 
start, depending on experience. Send 
resume, clips and tearsheets to Box 
4946, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 





We're looking for an aggressive editor 
who is creative in pursuing the news 
and can motivate a staff of experienced 
reporters at an award-winning mid-sized 
daily in Central New York. Editing and 
headline writing skills a must. Send a 
resume and samples of your best work 
to Rosemary Robinson, staff develop- 
ment editor, Syracuse Post-Standard, 
PO Box 4915, Syracuse, NY 13221. 





invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 
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Assistant editor needed for 5-day daily 
in Lakeport, California. Winning candi- 
date will possess excellent judgement 
and grammar skills. Must be able to edit 
for style and coritent, and handle pres- 
sure deadline. Great opportunity for 
proven winner at a weekly. Night work, 
must have newspaper experience. Send 
resume, clips references to Michael 
Molligan, PO Box 849, Lakeport, CA 
95453 or fax to (707) 263-0600. 


ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 





The Seattle Times is looking for an 
experienced assignment editor to super- 
vise reporters in our sports department. 
We are seeking a skilled word editor as 
well as an effective communicator who 
can generate ideas and enthusiasm. 
This assistant sports editor would work 
with the sports editor and one other 
assistant editor in overseeing 30 repor- 
ters and copy editors. Supervisory 
experience on a metro daily a must. 
Please send resume and samples to 
stories you've directed to Millie Quan, 
Assistant Managing Editor/ 
Administration, Seattle Times, PO Box 
70, Seattle, WA 98111. No calls 
please. 





No man is free who is not 
master of himself. 
Epictetus 





Award winning daily needs an exper- 
ienced newsperson as an assistant to 
managing editor. Job entails both news 
reporting and desk work. This is a 
9,500 circulation paper in bustling N. 
Central Ohio city. Call or write Jack 
Brown, Norwalk Reflector, PO Box 71, 
Norwalk, OH 44857. Tel. (419) 
668-3771. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 





Every business editor wants the same 
thing: an aggressive reporter with 2 to 4 
years of experience (on a daily business 
desk or regional business newspaper) 
and a commitment to finding good busi- 
ness stories. We all promise excellent 
working conditions, award-winning 
colleagues and a salary commensurate 
with experience. But only a few of these 
jobs are in one of America’s great cities. 
We offer all of the above. Send resume, 
clips to: Kit Gorman, CityBusiness, PO 
Box 19308, New Orleans, LA 70179. 


CITY EDITOR - Committed professional 
who understands the importance of 
community journalism needed to direct 
dedicated staff of five reporters. Local 
news is our primary focus. Keen news 
judgment, competitive spirit, imagina- 
tion and communication skills neces- 
sary. Send cover letter, clips and 
resume to: Mark Derry, Executive 
Editor, The Dispatch, PO Box 22365, 
Gilroy, CA 95021. 


CITY EDITOR - We're looking for an 
energetic and experienced editor. Local 
news is our — focus. City editor 
will be responsible for a comprehensive 
city report daily. Must possess strong 
news judgement, communication skills, 
competitive spirit and commitment to 
community journalism. We're a quality- 
conscious Connecticut a.m. that serves 
a metropolitan population of 300,000. 
Send cover letter, clips and resume to: 
Robert Veillette, managing editor, The 
Waterbury Republican, 389 Meadow 
St., Waterbury, CT 06722. 


CITY EDITOR: The newly designed 
afternoon Las Vegas SUN seeks an 
editor to lead a talented local news 
staff. Do you have a minimum five years 
of editing and reporting experience, 
people skills, and a flair for hard-hitting 
enterprise projects? Apply to: Sandra 
Thompson, Managing Editor, Las Vegas 
SUN, 121 S. Martin L. King Bivd., Las 
Vegas, NV 89106. 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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EDITORIAL 





City Editor wanted for growing A.M. 
daily. Proven ability in daily field neces- 
sary. Our person must be capable of 
training, directing and motivating eager 
staff. Send resume to ire ditor, 
Morning News, 205 West 12 St., Erie, 
PA 16534. 


City Magazine seeks Lifestyle/Consumer 
editor. Editing experience and enthu- 
siasm for home design, fashion and 
thoughtful consumer package required. 
Resume and clips to Kay Hudgens 
Macintosh, Baltimore Magazine, 16 S. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, MD 21202. 


Copy Editor 
International news agency seeks editor 
for temporary (one year) position on its 
English-language desk in Washington. 
Must have at least 3 years’ journalistic 
experience. Solid working knowledge of 
Spanish and French also a must. Famil- 
iarity with international news, particu- 
larly from Latin America, preferred. 
Send resume, references and writing 
samples to: Georges Deschodt, Chief 
U.S. Editor, Agence France-Presse, 
1612 K Street, Suite 400, NW, 
Washington, DC 20006. 


Copy Editor 

International news agency seeks exper- 
ienced editor to work on its English- 
language desk in Washington. Must 
have solid working knowledge of Span- 
ish and French. Overseas experience, 
particularly in Latin America, welcome. 
Send resume, references and writing 
samples to: 

Georges Deschodt, Chiet U.S. Editor, 
Agence France-Presse, 1612 K Street, 
Suite 400, NW, Washington, DC 
20006. 


County government reporter for 
Midwestern P.M. Aggressive self-starter 
who can thrive in competitive city. Two 
or three years experience preferred. 
Send resume and salary needs to Box 
4913, Editor & Publisher. 


CUISINE/TABLOID EDITOR 
16,000-circulation AM daily seeks 
person to edit/design weekly Cuisine 
section and special tabloid sections. 
Aiso would back up other editors on 
staff. Some feature writing/réviewing 
involved. You won't get rich here 
money-wise, but you will in terms of 
experience. Will consider talented 
beginner. If you're interested in joining 
the staff of our award-winning newspap- 
er, send cover letter, resume and clips 
to: Liz Sheaffer, Managing Editor, 
Medina County Gazette, 885 W. Liberty 
St., Medina, OH 44256. 


DEPUTY CITY EDITOR 




















Want to play a 7 role in building local 


news coverage? We’re a 46,000-circu- 
lation daily that needs an experienced 
editor to run the night desk, direct 19 
reporters and make sure copy is crisp, 
tight and accurate. Management skills 
essential. Paper is fully paginated. 
We're just 50 miles from Kansas City. 
Send resume and samples to George J. 
Lockwood, Executive Editor, St. Joseph 
News-Press/Gazette, Box 29, St. 
Joseph, MO 64502. 





EDITOR : 

Northwestern Ohio weekly newspaper is 
looking for an editor. We have been the 
best small newspaper in Ohio and we 
want to be again. We have a great news- 
paper in a nice community. Prefer some 
daily experience but will consider all 
applicants. Salary commensurate with 
your skill and experience. Apply by 
resume to President, 107 North Sandu- 
sky Street, Bellevue, OH 44811. 


EDITOR 
Southern California weekly newspaper 
is looking for an editor to lead our news 
staff and to report on community news. 
Call Ken Smith at (714) 845-9564 for 
information. 








EDITORIAL 


We keep losing copy editors. The big 
guys with the big bucks know we teach 
the skiils valued by design-concise 
papers. It’s a nice problem to have, but 
we're short handed again. Get a new 
start with a 30/40,000 West Texas 
A.M. in a high profile, competitive 
market. Send resume, clips to News 
Editor, Debra Parker, Odessa American, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 





EDITOR - Come to paradise. Western 
Pacific Island of Guam in the booming 
Pacific Rim area. Editor of weekly TV 
listings magazine covering local enter- 
tainment and business news as well. 
20K + circulation. Excellent salary, 
long term opportunity and benefit pack- 
age for the right person. Send resume, 
salary history and samples of work to: 
Harrison Flora, Vice President, Western 
Systems, Inc., PO Box 4344, Agana, 
Guam 96910. 





EDITOR - small daily newspaper in N.C. 
is seeking mature, experienced editor or 
managing editor to head up its news 
department. Individual should be crea- 
tive, have good editing and manage- 
ment ability. $34,000 salary, plus 
many fringe benefits. Clips and refer- 


_ ences to Box 4930, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR 

For the Lemoore Advance, part of a 
weekly newspaper group serving Califor- 
nia’s growing Central Valley. Lemoore is 
a lovely town of 14,000 located just an 
hour or two from the ocean and from the 
high Sierra. To learn more about our 
town and our newspaper, call Ron 
Meinke at (209) 924-5361. 


EDITORIAL PAGE WRITER 





State of the art a.m. newspaper serving 
Northwest Indiana/Southeast CHicago 
suburbs seeks experienced editorial 
writer. Must be strong wordsmith with 
analytical mind. Good research skills 
needed. Help build a quality editorial 
section, involving readers with the 
newspaper. Write William Nangle, 
Executive Editor, THE TIMES, 601 
45th Ave., Munster, IN 46321. Send 
resume, writing samples and 
references. 


EDUCATION REPORTER: 
Suburban Chicago daily seeking aggres- 
sive reporter with strong writing skills 
and at least 3 years experience in cover- 
ing education issues. Women and 
minorities are encouraged to apply. 
Send resumes and writing samples to 
Earl Moses, Metro Editor, Daily South- 
town Economist, 5959 S. Harlem 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60638. 


Editorial Bureau Chief for major daily 
entertainment trade publication’s New 
York office. Knowledge of entertain- 
ment industry a must. Good reporting 
skills essential as position includes 
coverage of network TV beat on East 
Coast. Previous management experi- 
ence desirable. Please send resume and 
clips to: 








Box 50-C 
c/o: THR - MSG 
6715 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 


ENTERTAINMENT WRITER 
Full time. We're looking for an enter- 
tainment reporter with some experience 
in pop culture coverage from music to 
visual arts. Daily newspaper experience 
is a plus. Excellent English grammar, 
punctuation and raceme | skills 
required. Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. Send resume and 
clips to Rebecca Pierce, Metro Editor, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, 401 South 
Burdick, Kalamazoo, MI 49007. 
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EDITORIAL WRITER 
Progressive south Florida daily needs 
writer with non-traditional ideas to 
translate local, regional issues into solid 
editorials, columns aimed at straying 
readers. Experience required. C. 
Randall Murray, The News, PO Box 
580, Boca Raton, FL 33429. 


Half Year On, Half Year Off 

Self starting editor needed for small 
alternative-type newspaper on New 
Jersey Shore. Published weekly 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day, 
and monthly the rest of the year. 
Responsible for all aspects of the 
editorial content of paper. Proficiency 
with Macintosh desktop publishing a 
must. Send resume, clips and salary 
requirements to The Beach Reader and 
News, PO Box 69, Lavallette, NJ 
08735. 








LAW REPORTER 


The Miami Review needs a seasoned 
journalist to cover the courts and the 
law in an area where the Overtown riots, 
cocaine cops and massive frauds are 
everyday courtroom occurences. 

The ability to write analytically and 
authoritatively is critical. You'll deal 
with some of the nation’s best-known 
lawyers and cover some cutting-edge 
issues. You'll also participate in a cable 
television venture being launched by 
our parent company. We want excel- 
lence, and we'll pay for it: Our salaries 
are as competitive with the major metro 
dailies as our coverage. 

The Miami Review is a daily reporting 
on law, business, finance and real 
estate. We're aggressive, tough, 
respected and established. Send your 
resume and clips to Noreen Marcus, 
associate editor, The Miami Review, 
100 N.E. Seventh St., Miami, FL 
33132. 





MANAGING EDITOR 
Experienced editor sought to run city/ 
suburban weekly newspaper group in 
Chicago. Resume and samples to C. 
Linton, Lerner Newspapers, 8135 River 
Dr., Morton Grove, IL 60053. 


News Editor _ 


North Carolina afternoon daily seeks 
creative editor with strong layout and 
headline skills. Should excell in clean- 
ing up copy and making dealines. Send 
resume, references and salary require- 
ments to Robert Roule, Managin 
Editor, The Daily Record, PO Box 1448, 
Dunn, NC 28335. 


NEWS EDITOR 


The Telegraph Herald has a full time 
position for an experienced news editor. 
We are seeking an individual who hsa 
six years news desk experience, with a 
minimum of two years copy desk experi- 
ence and three years as a newsroom 
manager. We offer a conpetitive salary 
and excellent benefits. Send resume to: 
Susie K. Wells, Employment/ 
Compensation Manager, Telegraph 
Herald, a division of Woodward Commu- 
nications, Inc., PO Box 688, Dubuque, 
lowa 52001. EOE. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST/ 
PUBLICATIONS EDITOR 
Challenging position now available with 
a large, Catholic, direct mail fund rais- 
ing and religious publishing organiza- 
tion. Duties include news letter and 
publication idea development and 
layout, copywriting, photography, edit- 
ing, and author contact. We prefer appl- 
icants with journalism degree, previous 
writing and photography experience and 
current knowledge of the Catholic 
church. This position is ideal for the 
person with fresh ideas and an enthu- 
siastic attitude who is called to a full 
time ministry/career. Excelient benefits 
and stimulating work environment. 
Must be willing to relocate and/or near 
Memphis, TN. Send resume, salary 
requirements and samples of work to 

Box 4911, Editor & Publisher. 


Preps Opening 











Small PM daily newspaper in the Caroli- 
nas looking for Copy Editor to layout 
Sports Section. Competitive news envi- 
ronment. Please send cover letter, 
resume and clips to: Box 4943, Editor 
& Publisher. 





METROPOLITAN EDITOR 
BUSINESS EDITOR 
NEWS EDITOR 


Rapid expansion has left us unable to 
promote from within for these key jobs 
on our 55,000-circulation daily in a 
midwestern suburban area of over 
1,000,000-people. To help us get even 
more “major league” and to help us 
grow into our market of more than 50 
suburbs, we need experienced, aggres- 
sive metro and business editors who 
know how to beat the metro daily 
competition (we do it all the time now). 
The successful news editor candidate 
will take over a copy desk of 10, includ- 
ing one of the best copy chiefs in the 
business. Our staff is hard-working and 
eager, a mixture of the seasoned and 
the new, and teaching skills and the 
desire to use them are also required. We 
have tripled in circulation in three years 
and will continue to grow rapidly. This is 
a rare chance to get in on the ground 
floor of the creation of a newspaper. 
Excellent benefits, competitive pay. 
Box 4927, Editor & Publisher. 





METRO EDITOR 


Need metro editor to lead staff of 14 at 
bright Midwestern daily. Want eye and 
urgency for top stories, great writing. 
We offer four years of sustained circula- 
tion growth. Send clips, resume and 
cover letter to: Paula Redmann, Human 
Resources Manager, The Bismarck 
Tribune, PO Box 1498, Bismarck, ND 
58502. A division of Lee Enterprises. 
Application deadline: Oct. 29, 1990. 


Editorial 


Newswire 
Copy Readers 
& Reporters 


The Dow Jones News service is 
seeking experienced copy read- 
ers and reporters for its down- 
town office. Entry level positions 
are also available. 


Qualified candidates for this 
business newswire must have 
strong journalism skills. Speed 
and accuracy a must. We offer 
responsible positions with a pres- 
tigious publication, career 
advancement opportunities, a 
competitive salary & excellent 
benefits. Please forward resume 








with salary objective to: 
J. Ottley 
Dow Jones & Co., Inc. 
200 Liberty Street 
New York, NY 10281 


an equal opportunity employer 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


MAILROOM 





PRODUCTION/TECH 





POLICE REPORTER: Take advantage of 
a great news town at the Odessa Ameri- 
can, a Pulitzer Prize-winning West 
Texas daily with a reputation for aggres- 
sive reporting. Must be eager to cover 
the police beat. Applicants with at least 
one year professional experience 
preferred or will consider a determined 
rookie. Send resume and 10 clips to 
City Editor Kristi Glissmeyer, PO Box 
2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


REPORTER: 2 years experience for 
rowth daily near Washington. Page 
Burdette, Editor, The Journal, PO Box 
807, Martinsburg, WV 25401. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR to work with a 
major force in East-Central Florida to 
make a good product even better with 
imaginative layouts, etc. Write Steve 
Pappas, News-Journal, Box 2831, 
Daytona Beach, FL 32115-2831. 








PREPS OPENING 
Small p.m. daily newspaper in the Caro- 
linas looking for an aggressive preps 
writer to produce solid package of high 
school sports strories each week. 
Assignments will also include some 
college coverage and back-up desk 
work. Competitive news environment. 
Please send cover letter, resume and 
clips to: Box 4939, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 
Fuil time. We're looking for a dynamic 
reporter to handle suburban and region- 
al coverage in a growth area. Daily 
newspaper experience is a plus. Excel- 
fent English grammar, punctuation and 
spelling skills required. Equal 





Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employ- 
er. Send resume and clips to Rebecca 
Pierce, Metro Editor, Kalamazoo Gazet- 
te, 401 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, MI 
49007. 





REPORTERS | 

Looking for a challenge in a tough, 
competitive environment? Gutsy, fast- 
paced 30,000-circulation daily seeks 
aggressive, hard-news-oriented repor- 
ters for municipal beats. Send clips and 
resume to Kathleen Hopkins, city 
editor, The Daily Journal, 295 N. Broad 
St., Elizabeth, NJ 07207. (No phone 
calls.) 


REPORTERS, COPY EDITOR 
American Lawyer Media's Bay Area 
daily seeks aggressive, smart reporters 
for a probing coverage of 
courts, law firms, and business of law. 
3 to 5 years experience. Also, junior 
copyeditor. Fast pace, good benefits. 
Salaries competitive. Write Box A, The 
Recorder, 625 Polk St., 5th Fir., SF, 
CA 94102. A Time Warner affiliate. 


Rocky Mountain daily needs weekend/ 
wire editor. Successful applicant will 
have some daily or extensive weekly 
experience; needs good news judgment 
and ability to function as part of a six- 
editor team on seven-day daily. 
Respond in confidence to Box 4935, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SEASONED EDITOR: A rare opportunity 
for a versatile editor who'd like to work, 
live and travel in one of the world’s most 
exciting places. Pacific Stars and 
Stripes in Tokyo needs a solid pro to 
work on its universal desk and help 
bring the news to families of American 
military and other government employ- 
ees throughout the Far East. The right 
person has a broad daily newspaper 
background and could excel in a variety 
of roles such as hands-on editing and 
layout as well as wire, news desk and 
slot work. Compensation includes base 
starting pay of $24,705 plus free hous- 
ing, as well as a cost of living allowance 
that depends on family size and 
currently ranges from about $3,675 to 
$5,495 a year. Benefits include access 
to military shopping, medical and recre- 
ation facilities, as well as free family 
travel privileges around the Pacific. 
Fine schools are available. Apply by 
sending Department of the Army Form 
3433, available at U.S. Government 
offices, describing experience. If appli- 
cation forms are unavailable, write to us 
for one. If you claim veteran's prefer- 
ence, include documentation. All appli- 
cation materials should be received by 
23 November 1990. Contact: Civilian 
Personnel Manager, Pacific Stars and 
Stripes, APO San Francisco 
96503-0110. 
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SPORTS REPORTER 


The Seattle Times is looking for an 
experienced verasatile reporter who can 
write compelling sports stories. The 
beat is yet to be determined but possi- 
bilities include pro basketball, major 
league baseball or college basketball. 
Applicants should have experience on a 
metro daily. Send resume, clips, and 
references to Millie Quan, Assistant 
Managing Editor/Administration, Seat- 
tle Times, PO Box 70, Seattle, WA 
98111. No calls please. 


TWO REPORTERS, entry level with 
weekly publications group in Fort Myers 
and Sanibell. Some sports. Resume and 
clips to: William Doolittle, The Island 
Reporter, Box 809, Sanibel, FL 33957. 








Universal desk - editing, layout and 
design; full color, pagination, electronic 
darkroom; 42,000 a.m. Southern daily. 
Box 4924, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED environmental reporter who 
can write stories on to page one. Strong 
reporting skills required. Applicant 
should have five years daily experience 
and some background in environmental 
reporting. Send writing samples to John 
Erickson, Deputy Metro Editor, Dayton 
Daily News, 45 South Ludlow Street, 
Dayton, OH 45402. 


WRITING BUSINESS EDITOR 
AND BUSINESS REPORTER 








The York Daily Record, a growing 
42,000-circulation morning newspaper 
in a competitive market located 50 
miles north of Baltimore, is putting 
together a new team after losing 2 
award-winning business reporters to 
metros. We're looking for a business 
editor to supervise the section while 
doing some writing. Also an exper- 
ienced business reporter. Salary: up to 
$27,000. Send resume and clips to PO 
Box 12015, York, PA 17402. 


Writer/P.R. - Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., a national non-profit, public 
education organization, competitive 
salary. Three years experience, news- 
paper background preferred. Send 
resume to S. Salvato, 9 West Broad, 
Stamford, CT 06902. 


We’re a 31,000 circulation daily in the 
west that expects to soon have an open- 
ing for an experienced daily reporter to 
cover city hall. We want someone who is 
quick and aggressive. He or she must be 
able to find the significant behind the 
bureaucratese and turn it into meaning- 
ful copy. The person we’re looking for 
will be able to handle breaking news on 
a daily basis and, at the same time, 
produce major stories regularly. Three 
to five years daily experience is an abso- 
lute minimum; please don’t apply 
unless you have it. If you do, and want a 
challenging job in a beautiful location, 
send resume, clips, references and 
salary history to Box 4917, Editor & 
Publisher. 


In our complex world, there 
cannot be fruitful initiative 
without government, but 
unfortunately, there can be 
government without initia- 
tive. 

Bertrand Russell 














MAILROOM FOREMAN 
Sought by progressive daily morning 
newspaper. Must have prior experience 
on Harris inserting equipment. Ideal 
applicant will be competent at setting 
up runs and resolving equipment diffi- 
culties as well as scheduling and super- 
vising crews. We offer good wages and 
excellent benefits. Call Patricia Good- 
win at (615) 552-1808 or send resume 
to Personnel, The Leaf-Chronicle, PO 
Box 829, Clarksville, TN 37041. EOE. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


DIRECTOR 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
Director of Marketing Research in a 
small growing Minnesota research 
firm. Responsibilities include 
designing and planning projects, 
analyzing data, writing up detailed 
findings, synthesizing a wide range of 
information, and communicating con- 
clusions in language clients can 

understand easily. 

Familiarity with the newspaper busi- 
ness is essential, as are high levels of 
motivation and commitment, creativ- 
ity, and the ability to juggle many 
projects simultaneously. The position 
requires client contact, strong presen- 
tation skills, and some travel. 

Salary is negotiable and commensu- 
rate with experience. Qualified applic- 
ants send resume to: MDA Consulting 
Group, Inc., 1300 International Centre, 
920 Second Ave. South, Minneapolis, 











MN 55402 AA/EEO. 





COMPOSING/CAMERA 
EVENING SHIFT FOREMAN 


Fast growing, innovative 85K daily/ 
100K Sunday in Zone 2 is seeking an 
ambitious individual with 3-5 years su- 
pervisory experience to direct evening 
shift pre-press operation. 


Responsibilities include on-time pro- 
duction of news and ad paste-up, Harris 
8300 ad comp, RZ200s color separa- 
tion and stripping, halftone production, 
— 35 full and part time 
staff. 


Applicants should have experience in 
scheduling, planning and budgeting as 
weil as four-color newspaper reproduc- 
tion; understanding of pagination a 
plus. Excellent people skills are a must. 


We offer an excellent compensation and 
benefit package. Send resume and 
salary requirements to: 


Debra A. Sherman 
Personnel Director 
The Times Herald-Record 
40 Mulberry St. 
Middletown, NY 10940. 





COMPOSITION MANAGER 


Southern Florida group of 20 weekly 
papers seeks high energy manager. 
Must have strong supervisory skills, 
familarity with Macintosh a plus. Exper- 
ience in producing multiple products 
with multiple deadlines necessary. 
Send resume to Scott Patterson, 601 
Fairway Drive, Deerfield Beach, FL 
33334. 





SALES 








PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT PRODUCTION MANAGER 
McCormick Graphics, a commercial 
four color web offset printing plant, has 
an immediate opening for an exper- 
ienced assistant production manager. 
In addition to possessing technical 
knowledge in prepress, press and 
bindery operations. You must exhibit a 
high degree of people management 
skills. Competitive salary, complete 
package of employee benefits and 
excellent working conditions. Send 
resume To Joy L. Williford, Employee 
Benefits Manager, PO Box 7558, Alex- 
andria, LA 71306. 





REGIONAL SALES 


The Bakersfield California, a highly re- 
spected mid-size paper has an imme- 
diate opening for a regional account 
representative. Successful candidate 
will have newspaper and/or media 
experience, major accounts back- 
ground, good communication skills, 
computer basics and ad layout experi- 
ence. Budgeting and sales presentation 
skills vital. College degree in Business 
Marketing, Advertising preferred. 
Experience in lieu of degree will be 
considered. Contact The Bakersfield 
Californian, Human Resources, PO Box 
440, Bakersfield, CA 93302. EEO,M/F. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: If you don't see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 








PACKAGING MANAGER 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY! 


Immediate management position open to oversee the 
packaging department at the Anchorage Daily News. 
Qualified applicants must have a minimum of five years 
supervisory/management experience with proven his- 
tory of outstanding people skills. Successful applicants 
will demonstrate ability in budgeting, inventory and 
solid organizational skills. We offer an excellent bene- 
fits package and competitive salary. Qualified applic- 
ants should send a resume and cover letter to: 


Anchorage Daily News 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 
The Anchorage Daily News is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER 
SALES DOWN? 

Need a proven leader who can increase 
sales and profit in a down market?... 
Solution Call (612) 933-1141-Today! | 
offer hands-on results on daily, weekly, 
Sunday and shopper publications in 
metro and suburban markets; solid 
experience with proven performance 
record, excellent references. To start 
"91 with a R-4 % 

Call:(612) 933-1141-Today! 


General Manager of 100,000 weekly 
entertainment tabloid seeks new chal- 
lenges in Midwest. Strengths: leader- 
ship, administration, strategic plan- 
ning, marketing, promotion. Commit- 
ment to quality and bottom line results. 


Call (612) 557-1302. 


Los Angeles based General Manager of 
city/regional and national magazines, 
newspapers, etc. available. Andy Ozols, 
(818) 709-2913. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


GM of weeklies wants to return to dail- 
ies as Ad Director/Retail Manager. 15 
years of experience in Advertising and 
Circulation. Excellent Marketeer. Has 
experience in competitive environ- 
ments. BA degree. 


This individual is available for place- 
ment at NO cost. The fee has been paid 
by his present employer. If interested in 
obtaining more information, please 
contact 


GOOD NEWS 
Suite 245 North 
Alpine Center 
Bettendorf, iA 52722 
(319) 359-4877 FAX (319) 359-8539 








ADVERTISING 





Broad diversified management back- 
ground in overall operation of newspap- 
ers, dailies, weeklies, shoppers. 
People-community oriented profession- 
al who would like to relocate. Box 
4904, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified 


Ad Director of small daily (formerly 
weekly GM) seeks opportunity for 
advancement in western states. Excel- 
lent credentials. Box 4929, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM SCHOOL GRADUATE 
ADVERTISING SEQUENCE, exper- 
ienced in presuasive copy, medium- 
format photography and four-color 
layouts, wishes to sell by commission at 
Southern daily or weekly. Experience 
includes twenty years and $7 million 
total budget at lowa thrift and loan. For 
resume, please send business card to 
Bill McCusker, 2018 Hawthorne 
Avenue, West, Apartment 2, Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55404. Phone (612) 


374-3278. 








strong. 





... where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 

Find your editor, advertising manager, 

artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week... 113,000 


It’s your 
people-to-people 


meeting place... 


All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 





CIRCULATION BUILDING “hands-on” 
Circulation Manager, computer, mail- 
room wise, successful promoter seeks 
same U.S. post. MATURE Publishers 
contact Garry Sadler (815) 842-3619. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
12 years experienced solid background 
in single copy sales and home delivery. 
Leadership skills. Box 4920, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 

At small daily, ready to take next step in 
career, desires move to medium or large 
daily. Solid and successful backround 
with initiative to get things done. Seek- 
ing organization committed to a good 
product and good people. Willing to 
relocate for right opportunity and chal- 
lenge. Write Box 4942, Editor & 
Publisher. 











Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 





EDITORIAL __ 


Award winning sports editor seeks same 
on small market daily in Indiana. Have 
2 1/2 years experience (photo-layout). 
Proven pro ready to bring your local 
coverage out of the doldrums call (317) 
856-4786. 








A Nolan Ryan of business- 
feature writing seeks slot with 
major metro daily. Have 
awards to justify serious con- 
sideration. For opportunity, 
will travel. 

Box 4947, Editor & Publisher. 








Experienced business reporter/editor 


seeks spot on New Jersey newspaper. 
Call Dean at (718) 251-8683. 





Environment and Energy News Writer: 
10-year, Washington-based journalist with 
expertise in environmental an energy issues 
on federal, state and local levels available on 
retainer or for special projects. Creative, 
accurate, timely. Call or write: 

Dennis Melamed, 1661 Crescent Pi., NW., Ste. 
101, Washington, DC 20009; 

(202) 232-1464. 














MAGAZINE EDITOR 


For nine years, from associate editor to 
marketing director to managing editor 
and editor-in-chief, I’ve done it all for a 
group of special-interest consumer 
titles. Maybe | can do something for 
you. I’m looking for a long-term 
commitment, not a quick fling. Box 
+910, Editor & Publisher. 


MIDDLE EAST STRINGER AVAILABLE. 
Based in Dubai, UAE. Reasonable. 
Contact Laurie Lande at Gulf News, PO 
Box 6519, Dubai, UAE. Tel: 
971-4-444125. Fax: 971-4-449139. 


TIRED OF THE 
PENTAGON RUNAROUND? 
Experienced, Washington-based 
defense writer available on a freelance 
basis to bolster your publication’s mili- 
tary coverage. Full press credentials. 
Excellent DoD sources worldwide. 
(202) 364-8496. 


Yes, | know | am “over-qualified.” But 
at 53 | am not “over-the-hill!” Victim of 
daily’s death. Veteran, versatile award- 
winning editor/columnist seeks oppor- 
tunity on small-city daily. You can have 
30 years experience at entry-level wage. 
Why? My only love is newspaper work. 
Box 4928, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 




















Coverage of green issues making you 
blue? Experiened environmental/ 
business reporter with extensive know- 
ledge of the chemical industry, hazard- 
ous waste, air and water issues seeks 
position with large daily or magazine. 
Strong contracts with state, federal and 
international agencies, interest groups 
and top management. MSJ/Medili. 
Adept at translating complex topics into 
crisp, engaging stories that show read- 
ers how they'd be affected. Box 4933, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Hard-working, creative sports writer 
seeks employment. Two years experi- 
ence as correspondent for major metro- 
politan daily. Will relocate. (303) 
444-2773. 





VERSATILE FREELANCE WRITER with 
solid newspaper/magazine staff experi- 
ence seeks chalienging, fun assign- 
ments. Elizabeth V. Mooney, 100-10 
Ascan Avenue, Forest Hills, NY 11375; 
(718) 261-6385. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 














Newspaper and commercial 25 years, 
as V.P. Operations, Project Manager, 
Production Director, Union, Non-Union 
- 25 to 400 Personnel. Box 5907, 
Hudson, FL 34667. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Tom Winship 


For years, in Washington and from 
Boston, I have watched the press fail 
miserably to protect the American 
people’s right “to petition govern- 
ment for a redress of grievance.” 

I think of the press’s long winter’s 
nap during the Reagan years when all 
those giant stories were missed or 
botched — the S&L heist, the HUD 
scandals, Iran-contra, and the pollu- 
tion by radiation of 100 nuclear 
plants — a$1 to $2 billion cleanup bill 
we all must pay — and the biggest 
one of all, the monitoring of what 
Reagan’s sweeping deregulation pol- 
icy was doing to our distribution of 
wealth ard to our fiscal solvency. 

The press missed completely the 
full impact and significance of Rea- 
gan’s overarching crusade to deregu- 
late the federal government, and we 
all forget that Vice President Bush 
was assigned to develop and to carry 
out that policy by President Reagan. 
The book on the total cost of deregu- 
lation in lives and dollars has yet to-be 
written. 

Former Sen. Gene McCarthy’s 
great line keeps coming back to me: 
He said, “President Reagan remem- 
bers the future and imagines the 
past.” That was the presidency the 
Washington press failed to cover until 
it was too late. 

It has been fashionable for years to 
talk about the dismal state of our pro- 
fession in Washington, D.C. 

I shall go a step beyond just ham- 
mering away at past inadequacies of 
the Washington press corps. What 
can be done to improve the overall 
quality of Washington reporting? 

There are more than 2,000 report- 
ers, representing some 700 newspa- 
pers and news agencies registered at 
the U.S. Senate press gallery, and the 
Senate. radio & tv gallery has 2,600 
credentialed individuals from 170 
organizations. 

This army of journalists produces 
oceans of news daily, but what is it? It 
is predominantly “event,” single- 
source reporting, routine announce- 
ments mostly spoon-fed from White 
House and Cabinet press confer- 
ences. Hundreds of reporters file 
exactly the same story on these 





(Winship is president of the Center 
for Foreign Journalists and former edi- 
tor of the Boston Globe. This is a 
speech he gave upon receiving the 
James Madison Award for the First 
Amendment.) 








staged events. 

One of the few scientific measure- 
ments of Washington output was 
done by Leon V. Sigal in his book 
Channels and Sources of News. His 
figures show that anywhere from 80% 
to 90% of the Washington news out- 
put comes routinely from government 
officials; the remaining 10% to 20% is 
“enterprise” or digging reporting. 
My hunch is the “enterprise” story 
figure is on the high side. 

Veteran Washington reporter Tom 
Oliphant of the Boston Globe sum- 
marizes it this way: “Covering poli- 
tics in Washington has been reduced 
to a kind of cud chewing of the obvi- 
ous, with a never-changing cast of 
consultants dishing out canned quotes 
about some obvious point . . . so you 
have in this city the best and the 
brightest, most experienced reporters 
doing journalism a 20-year-old could 
do.” 





Ten ways to energize the Washington, D.C., press 


press corps, yet the investigative 
team technique is almost universally 
used on our good regional newspa- 
pers and television stations. They 
develop big stories, they keep polliti- 
cians’ feet to the fire and, inciden- 
tally, they win the lion’s share of the 
big journalism awards. Why not use 
the same technique and show the 
same zeal in Washington? 

The list of unreported Washington 
stories is endless. It is endless 
because most days most reporters 
cover the same press conference 
story out of Washington. This auto- 
matically puts them on their front 
page with no heavy lifting. What is 
worse, their editors back home let 
them get away with this routine. 

Too many editors have the ridicu- 
lous idea that their own staff bylines 
should be on those Page One stories. 
It makes editors and news directors 
think they are running a big-time 





For me, a devout, ink-stained print editor, it hurts to 
see network television showing signs of taking 
investigative reporting much more seriously than their 


print brethren. 





I have been talking like a sourpuss 
critic, a stance particularly easy for 
any off-the-firing-line editor to take. 
No more. 


So now I would like to suggest 10 
proposals for dealing with the 
Washington press malaise. Some are 
outrageous; others perhaps impracti- 
cal, or too heavily opposed. I wish 
editors and broadcast news directors 
would at least consider or reconsider 
them. 

In no particular order of impor- 
tance, they are: 

1. Every major Washington bureau 
should designate one or more reporters 
to full-time investigative work. An 
independent team reporting directly 
to the top editor is even better. Unless 
this commitment to do serious inves- 
tigative reporting is formalized, the 
effort will never happen or will fizzle 
out in a few weeks. 

Newspersons, especially editors, 
are notoriously susceptible to forget- 
ting good intentions unless they are 
locked into a formula. Excluding the 
three or four big national newspapers 
and the networks, there are only a 
handful of full-time investigative 
reporters in the huge Washington 





operation. Actually, 99.9% of all 
readers and listeners couldn't care 
less, or notice, who wrote a story. 

While the national newspapers and 
the networks often break major exclu- 
sives, the large regional newspapers 
and tv stations, most with six- to 12- 
person bureaus, come up with pre- 
cious few big-time investigative 
exclusives out of Washington. In- 
stead, these regional reporters are too 
busy covering press conferences, 
peddling Cabinet spokesmen’s yarns, 
writing thumbsuckers, or telling sea 
stories to each other at a pricey 
Washington restaurant. 


For me, a devout, ink-stained print 
editor, it hurts to see network televi- 
sion showing signs of taking investi- 
gative reporting much more seriously 
than their print brethren. 

The most notable effort comes from 
Ted Turner of Cable News Network, 
yet again. He has given Pamela Hill, 
the veteran network documentary 
producer, a $3 million start-up budget 
to establish a 100-person investigative 
unit. Think of it, and in these days of 
pinched. budgets. Pam is raiding the 
Washington Post, Wall Street Jour- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Plug into E&P’s special 
Computer Issue! 


E&P’s special Computer Issue, coming November 3rd, promises to be full of 
exciting editorial dedicated exclusively to the many uses of computers and 
computer systems in newspapers—from the newsroom to the printed page! 


This special issue, printed in the form of a pullout section within the regular 
November 3rd issue of E&P, will review and highlight the many innovative 
ways Computers can be used to serve the newspaper industry. 


Your ad in this section will reach over 28,000 E&P subscribers with a 
pass-along readership of 3.3* additional people per copy . . . that’s 
over 92,000 readers! You know your ad will be seen and read by 
the very people you want to reach. You see, E&P readers PAY to 
receive their issues—and because they pay to receive it that means 
they want it and read it. 


Place your ad in this section to draw attention to your product 
and show the newspaper people who read E&P how your product 
can save money, time and 
help toward running a more 
productive newspaper. 


*Figures are from a 1989 survey of E&P readers 
conducted by E&P Research, Inc. of Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Call your E&P sales representative 
and reserve space today! 
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He was cantankerous 
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ry 


fearless, blunt, and perfec 
Suited for a career in journalism. 


Now you can read for yourself the 
observations and opinions of this 
archetypal 20th century journalist. 

A collection of the writings of 
E.W. Scripps, founder of Scripps 
Howard, are open to any journal- 
ism scholar, historian or student of 
vigorous, candid and occasionally 
inflammatory prose. 

Scripps lived one of journalism 
history’s most famous lives in one 
of journalism’s most exciting and 
turbulent times. His view of life in 


the Progressive Era is recorded on 
at least 350,000 pages of correspond- 
ence, essays, disquisitions, and pri- 
vate diary notes. 

They are on file at Ohio Univer- 
sity, home of the E.W. Scripps School 
of Journalism. They were placed in 
the university’s Alden Library under 
a grant from the Scripps Howard 
Foundation. 

Anyone with any interest in this 
era, this man, journalism history 
or vigorous, candid and occasion- 
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ally inflammatory good writing 
should call George Bain, Head of 
Archives and Special Collections 
at (614) 593-2713. 

Who knows how much can be 
gained from studying the words 
of a millionaire editor who said, 
“I like money well enough but it 
takes a pile of it to make me feel 
half as well as the consciousness 
of having written a clever para- 
graph, or experienced a thought 
in becoming words.” 
























































